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NEWS and NOTES 


@ United Nations Day 


October 24 is the day on which the Charter of the 
United Nations came into force three years ago and, 
following the General Assembly’s decision last year, the 
day will be celebrated in all 58 Member countries. An- 
niversaries induce restrospection and a review of the 
last three years gives us the measure of the work ahead 
if the world is to achieve peace, security and social and 
economic progress. If “we, the peoples of the world” in 
whose name the United Nations was founded, will, on 
this day re-dedicate ourselves to the ideals and principles 
of the Charter, the sacrifices of the war and the hopes 
of San Francisco will not be in vain. 


@ Assembly’s General Debate 


The general debate began on September 23 and con- 
tinued, in the course of nine meetings, through Septem- 
ber 29. Thirty-nine speakers addressed the Assembly. 
They included two Prime Ministers—of Belgium and 
Canada—and eighteen Foreign Ministers, Paul-Henri 
Spaak speaking for Belgium in his dual capacity. The 
debate was extremely important, not only because the 
leaders of the delegations touched on almost every subject 
in a heavy and vital agenda, but took the opportunity to 
reveal their countries’ attitudes on a number of basic 
questions. Details of the work of the Assembly to date 
appear on pages 794 to 799, 


® Palestine 


Further reporting to the Security Council on September 
27 on the murder of Count Bernadotte and Colonel Serot, 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Mediator in Palestine, cabled 
that “the conclusion seems inescapable” that there was 
negligence on the part of the authorities in the Jewish- 
occupied area of Jerusalem and that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Israel must assume full responsibility for the 
action of the assassins. He said that it was “clearly im- 
perative” that urgent measures be taken to ensure that 
the aims of the United Nations in Palestine should not 
be frustrated. In another report, three days later, he 
recorded an increasingly serious situation regarding 
United Nations prestige and the safety of its personnel. 
“There has been a disturbing tendency,” he said, “on the 
part of both Arabs and Jews, to withhold co-operation 
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from the truce supervision organization and to place ob- 
stacles in the way of its effective operation.” On Sep- 
tember 30, the Chairman of the Council’s Truce Commis- 
sion in Palestine reported that “a deliberate Jewish cam- 
paign” to discredit the Commission and the Acting Medi- 
ator was now apparent, developing along the lines of the 
attack launched against the late Mediator and marked by 
deliberate discourtesies. 


@ Thanks from Sweden 


Sir Alexander Cadogan reported to the Security Council 
on September 28 that the Secretary-General and he had 
represented the Council at the funeral of the Palestine 
Mediator, Count Bernadotte, in Stockholm, and that the 
action of the Council was appreciated in Sweden. Coun- 
tess Bernadotte personally had expressed her thanks for 
the Council’s tribute and gesture of sympathy, and the 
Prime Minister of Sweden cabled his thanks and appre- 
ciation. 


© Hyderabad 


Returning to the Hyderabad question on September 28, 
the Security Council considered the validity of the cre- 
dentials of the representative of Hyderabad in view of a 
cablegram from the Nizam stating that, with the resigna- 
tion of the government on September 17, the delegation 
had ceased to have any authority to represent him or his 
state. Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung, of Hyderabad, ques- 
tioned whether the Nizam had acted as a free agent, while 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, of India, argued that the 
Nizam was more of a free agent now than when he 
originally brought the complaint to the Council. The 
meeting adjourned without a decision being taken. 


@ UNRRA Assets 


Nearly $12,000,000, balance of the residual assets of 
UNRRA, has been made available to UNICEF, the gov- 
erning committee of UNRRA announced on October 7. 
The committee recommended that at least half of this 
grant should be used for the relief of Arab and Jewish 
refugee children in Palestine. The recommendation will 
be considered by the Program Committee and the Execu- 
tive Board of UNICEF at meetings in Paris shortly. 





The Record of Three Years 


“We the peoples of the United Nations . . . have re- 
solved to combine our efforts to accomplish these aims.” 


When, on June 26, 1945, the Charter of the United 
Nations was signed at San Francisco, the war had yet to 
be won, but victory was a foregone conclusion. After 
that, mankind was to rebuild a shattered world and set 
out on the infinitely greater task of winning the peace and 
establishing international security: a task that has defied 
man for centuries. In that effort surely no one could 
predict certain success. 

Yet, to judge from some comment three years later, 
peace was not only assured but established by the Charter 
signed at San Francisco. 

That great document was a remarkable achievement of 
statesmanship. It represented the best possible compro- 
mise unanimously acceptable to the representatives of fifty 
nations in the Conference. It pledged sovereign nations to 
certain principles. It set up machinery by which they 
might solve their problems—problems of peace, security 
and of “higher standards of living in larger freedom.” 

That machinery, geared and manned, began operating 
a few months later. All principal organs were in full 
action within a year and a half. Work was begun simul- 
taneously on the clamant needs of a world which had 
exhausted its resources in the most terrible of wars and 
on longer-range problems—economic, social, and cultural. 

During these three years there has been a greater vol- 
ume and variety of international discussion than ever 
before in history. Last year saw over 3,000 international 
meetings. 

What are the results to date? 


II 


“ ” 


. . . Lo maintain international peace and security .. . 

Let us begin with the failures. 

One of the first acts of the first session in London was 
to draw the most urgent attention to the atomic problem. 
An Atomic Energy Commission was soon established and 
it has been at work for more than two years. The Security 
Council and the General Assembly have also discussed the 
problem. The net result so far is that a complete stalemate 
has been reported and today at the Palais de Chaillot the 
Assembly faces the problem once again. 

Not only with this dread new force but even in the case 
of those familiar armaments called “conventional,” the 
Great Powers have been unable to come to any agreement. 
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There again a stalemate is reported to the present As- 
sembly. 

The Charter provided for armed forces to be placed at 
the disposal of the United Nations. Once more, at the end 
of two years of discussion, there is no progress to report. 

At the root of these failures is Great Power disagree- 
ment—and Great Power agreement was an important 
basis of the Charter. 

But the record on the problems of peace is by no 
means entirely blank. Indeed some modest successes may 
be claimed. Here is the list: 

In 1946 Iran complained of the presence of Soviet 
troops in its territory. The maintenance of British and 
French troops in Syria and Lebanon was another com- 
plaint before the Security Council. These issues were 
discussed at length and culminated in the withdrawal of 
Great Power forces. 

In 1947, the Security Council turned its attention to 
the hostilities raging between the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia. On August 1 it called on both par- 
ties to cease hostilities—and a few days later the two Gov- 
ernments issued cease-fire orders. Since then an agree- 
ment has been reached on basic principles of a final settle- 
ment. A United Nations Committee of Good Offices has 
been helping to achieve this. There has been no settle- 
ment yet. The Dutch and the Indonesians have their dis- 
putes still. But there has been no fighting in Indonesia for 
over one year. 

Then Palestine. The Assembly worked out a scheme of 
partition. This has been resisted and the Holy Land 
plunged into warfare. But the United Nations called for 
and did secure a truce. This truce is not working perfectly 
but, at least, large-scale warfare has stopped. The United 
Nations Mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte, gave his life 
in the effort to maintain the truce and achieve full settle- 
ment. Another effort to achieve such a settlement will 
undoubtedly be made by the present session of the 
Assembly. 

To India and Pakistan the Security Council sent a 
Commission of Mediation. So far the fighting in Kashmir 
has not been stopped and the two Dominions do not seem 
to be nearer peace. But the effort for peaceful settlement 
is continuing. 

For almost two years the United Nations has main- 
tained missions in the Balkans. But understanding and 
normal diplomatic relations have not yet been restored 
between Greece and her northern neighbors. 
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The Assembly’s Temporary Commission for Korea 
supervised elections in the southern occupation zone 
which has resulted in a provisional government. But the 
Commission was not granted permission to enter the 
Soviet occupation zone. Korea remains divided. 

In the case of both the Balkans and Korea, the United 
Nations has not been more successful in its tasks because 
of one over-riding factor: Great Power disagreement. 


But if the United Nations has not been able to fulfill 
the hopes of the peoples of the world, who expected in 
1945 that it would be able to maintain peaceful handling 
of disputes, it is continuing to act as a moderator and 
governor upon the national passions and conflicting inter- 
ests of its Member states. 


Ill 


“... better standards of life in larger freedom. ... 

The United Nations is not only, or even mainly, a poli- 
tical instrument. It was set up equally to achieve interna- 
tional co-operation in solving economic, social, cultural, 
and humanitarian problems. What is the record of the 
three years in this field? 

The 18-member Economic and Social Council has 
tackled or is studying almost every problem within its 
great scope. Work on this is going on continuously— 
study, research, inquiry, and plans for action—with the 
help of nine expert commissions whose very names show 
their functions: Economic and Employment, Transport 
and Communications, Fiscal, Statistical, Population, 
Social, Human Rights, Status of Women, and Narcotics. 


” 


These are some of the results of action based on their 
work: 


The menace of illicit traffic in narcotic drugs is being 
controlled through an international system functioning 
under the United Nations. Recently measures have been 
taken to control new narcotic drugs such as amidone. 

Acting to help women achieve equal rights with men, 
the Council has called on Member states to grant women 
the same political rights as men, give them equal access 
to public service at all levels, and equal basic economic 
rights. 


The Human Rights Commission has worked out a 
draft declaration on Fundamental Human Rights and 
Freedoms. If adopted by the General Assembly this will 
be an epoch-making document, a Magna Carta of the 
world, 


For the first time in history, the United Nations has 
made it possible for all the countries of specific regions 
to gather together and thresh out systematically their 
common economic problems. This has been done through 
the creation of regional economic commissions, of which 
there are now three in operation: for Europe, for Asia 
and the Far East, and for Latin America, all at work on 
concrete needs. 


Many economic and social problems are so important 
that specific agencies have been created for the sole pur- 
pose of dealing with them. Altogether, there are in the 
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Flying displaced persons to new homes is one of the latest field 
operations in IRO‘s resettlement program. This refugee 
family is en route to Venezuela. (UN-11662) 





In its nation-wide anti-malaria campaign in Greece, WHO 
planes spray DDT on mosquito-breeding areas. (UN-8302) 





A field team of the Economic Commission for Europe studies 
Poland’s industrial needs. The Commission has been working 
on means to expand trade between Eastern and Western Europe. 

(UN-11745) 
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international family 13 such specialized agencies either 
functioning or in a preparatory stage. 

The Economic and Social Council has the important 
task of bringing these specialized agencies into relation 
with the United Nations and of co-ordinating their activi- 
ties. In addition, it can initiate action to bring new 
agencies into existence. 

It has already been instrumental in creating four such 
agencies. Early in 1946, it called a world health con- 
ference in New York City. As a result of this conference, 
the World Health Organization came into existence—and 
today, as a permanent body, it is operating all over the 
world. In 1949 it will launch work on malaria, tubercu- 
losis, venereal infections, maternal and child health, nutri- 
tion, and environmental hygiene. 

The /nternational Refugee Organization was also cre- 
ated through the United Nations, which drafted and ap- 
proved its Constitution. In its first year of operations, IRO 
assisted in repatriating or resettling 256,000 displaced 
persons—and plans in the second year call for the re- 
settlement of 380,000 refugees. 

A United Nations Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment concluded with the signing of the Havana Charter, 
establishing the /nternational Trade Organization—for 
reducing trade barriers, settling trade disputes, and im- 
proving commercial relations among nations. Meanwhile, 
the United Nations sponsored in 1947 a General Agree- 
ment on Tariff and Trade—which was accepted by 23 
Governments, affected 45,000 items of trade, and resulted 
in tariff reductions or agreements covering two-thirds of 
the import trade of the countries involved. 

At another United Nations Conference, called in March 
1948, it was agreed that there should be a permanent 
international organization in the shipping field for solving 
technical problems. As a result, the /nter-governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization will come into formal 
existence as a specialized agency when 21 states—of 
which seven must each have at least 1,000,000 gross tons 
of shipping—become parties to its Convention. 

Some of the specialized agencies are much older than 
the United Nations. The Universal Postal Union dates 
back to 1874, the International Labor Organization to 
1919 and the International Telecommunications Union 
to 1932. Altogether there are 13 of them today—all organ- 
izations related to the United Nations. Though they are 
autonomous their work is co-ordinated through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

In the words of Trygve Lie, “All of these organizations 
are part of the same movement; they are all working for 
United Nations ideals and purposes. They are-all working 
for the people.” 

Here briefly is what these sister organizations do. 

International Labor Organization: works to improve 
world labor conditions. In 1948 it adopted a new Con- 
vention oft the freedom of workers and employers to form 
and join associations—a measure to guarantee trade 
union rights. 

“Let there be bread” is the motto of the Food and 
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Agriculture Organization. FAO has numerous field mis 
sions at work today, to aid food production. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization is founded on the premise that peace 
requires “intellectual and moral solidarity.” Its field 
missions today are working—to mention some activities 
only—on illiteracy, scientific projects, and cultural recon- 
struction. Through its efforts an International Institute 
has been set up to study the still unknown territory of 
the Amazon region. 

The Jnternational Civil Aviation Organization, working 
through numerous technical bodies, is helping to make 
civil aviation safe and speedy throughout the world. 

Two agencies specialize in questions of international 
finance. The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has already made five loans—totalling $509,- 
000,000—to aid in the reconstruction of the economies of 
France, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Denmark, and 
two loans—-amounting to $16,000,000—for the economic 
development of Chile 

The International Monetary Fund has, among other 
matters, been making different currencies available to 
countries in need of them. As of July 1, 1948, the Fund 
had sold over $631,000,000 of U.S. Dollars, Belgian 
francs, and British pounds to 10 countries. In addition, 
the Fund has been sending missions to its Member states 
to provide technical assistance. 

The Universal Postal Union has united its member 
countries in a single postal territory for the reciprocal 
exchange of mail. UPU, for example, fixes inter- 
national rates for all postage. 

The [nternational Telecommunications Union sets up 
international regulations for radio, telegraph, and tele- 
phone services. It also seeks to establish the lowest 
rates possible for international telecommunications. 

In April 1948, the Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation was convened on the initiative of the Economic 
and Social Council. Some 40 resolutions on freedom 
of information and three draft conventions were the 
result. The conventions are: on the gathering and 
transmission of news, on establishing the right of gov- 
ernments to correct false or distorted news, and on funda- 
mental principles and rights in the field of freedom of 
information. 

These conventions are now before the General As- 
sembly. 

Another United Nations conference—this time on Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources—is scheduled to 
meet next May or June, somewhere in the United States. 
There the world resources stuation will be reviewed to- 
gether with basic resource techniques. Scientists selected 
by governments will attend the conference, together with 
representatives of the specialized agencies and other or- 
ganizations and individuals invited by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

Child Welfare and Relief. The most pitiable victims 
of war—or of any great social dislocation—are the 
children. 

The United Nations has established two operational 
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programs to help them. The International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, which is largely financed by contribu- 
tions from governments, is helping needy children and 
adolescents in war torn countries and elsewhere. ICEF 
has been providing a daily supplementary meal to more 
than 4,500,000 children in 12 European countries and 
China. It is also immunizing by BCG serum some 15,- 
000,000 children exposed to tuberculosis infection, ICEF 
plans to extend its operations in 1949 to Latin America, 
Western Germany, North Africa, and South East Asia. 

Under the second program—the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children—worldwide contributions have been 
made by private individuals. Altogether, 52 countries 
and 30 territories have participated, and the response in 
some countries, such as Iceland and New Zealand, has 
been particularly heartening. Because of UNAC, millions 
of people have become aware of the existing problems 
of child welfare, and of the constructive work of the 
United Nations. 

Social Welfare and Defence. In 1948 alone, 49 coun- 
tries asked for, and received, advisory social welfare 
assistance from the United Nations. This has included 
the sending of social welfare experts; the granting of 
fellowships to qualified social welfare officials to observe 
the experience of other countries in their field; the holding 
of regional social welfare seminars; and providing advice 
and demonstrations in connection with the manufacture 
of prosthetic appliances, together with instruction in the 
vocational training of physically handicapped persons. 

For decades, governments have observed conventions 
for the suppression of traffic in women and children and 
the suppression of obscene publications. Some of these 
conventions were administered in the past by the League 
of Nations, and others by France. Today, these re- 
sponsibilities have for the most part been assumed by 
the United Nations. 

The Organization is presently embarking upon a new 
field of international activity: the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders. A meeting on this vital sub- 
ject has been called for October 1948 in Paris. 

Through its functional and regional commissions, the 
Economic and Social Council is constantly probing the 
great economic and social questions of the day and tak- 
ing action “to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom.” In addition, the Coun- 
cil is engaged in detailed co-ordination of the complex 
work of programs of the specialized agencies and the 
United Nations. Already it has become a great nerve 
centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in the at- 
tainment of a world worthy of the ideals of the Charter. 


IV 


. . @s a sacred trust... 

For the first time in history, an international agree- 
ment—the Charter—has stated specifically that the na- 
tions which control the world’s dependent areas recog- 
nize the interests of their inhabitants as “paramount.” 
And they accept “as a sacred trust” the obligation to 
promote to the utmost the well-being of those inhabi- 
tants. 


“ee ” 
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The people of Western Samoa await the arrival in 1947 of a 
visiting mission of the Trusteeship Council to investigate a 
Samoan petition for self-government under New Zealand's 


protection. (Official New Zealand Photo) 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. The United Nations 
has created permanent machinery to give practical ef- 
fect to the pledges in the Charter. Information-on the 
economic, social, and educational conditions in most of 
these dependent territories is transmitted each year to 
the United Nations by the governments in charge. For 
example, eight governments sent in data regarding 63 
territories in 194%, and the information transmitted in 
1948 is even more complete and substantial. 

All of this information is examined by a permanent 
special committee before each session of the Assembly, 
and the results of the study are submitted to that organ. 
To make the information as uniform as possible the 
Assembly approved a standard form to guide the admin- 
istering countries in preparing their data. The ad- 
ministering governments are permitted to compare con- 
ditions in their colonies with those of neighboring self- 
governing areas. 

The value of sending information on non-self-govern- 
ing territories is two-fold: it provides opportunities for 
governments to discuss conditions in these areas; and 
the world is kept annually informed of their economic, 
social, and education progress. 

Trusteeship System. The machinery described above 
applies to the majority of non-self-governing areas in the 
world. But the United Nations has also established other 
machinery—even more extensive—whereby it now ex- 
ercises a measure of direct supervision over millions of 
dependent peoples. 

This machinery—known as the International Trus- 
teeship System—aims not only to promote the political, 

(Continued on page 835) 
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The Assembly’ General Debate Surveyed 


First and foremost the General Assembly is the forum of the world. 
This year, as at previous regular sessions, almost every major problem of 
the world was reviewed in the course of its opening General Debate. Thirty- 
nine representatives spoke during nine plenary meetings, from September 


23 to 29. 


In the following pages we summarize the views and policies which they 
expressed on the most important problems facing the Assembly. 

First of these is a subject which, though not formally on the Agenda, 
constitutes the world’s most menacing problem—the differences between 
the U.S.S.R. and the other Great Powers. 


i peecnscnee BETWEEN THE GREAT Powers, and the 
result of this on the effectiveness of the United 
Nations as an instrument of peace, was emphasized dur- 
ing the general debate on the opening days of the third 
session of the General Assembly now being held in 
Paris. How deep the cleavage is, and how extensive, 
was revealed in the speeches of the leaders of three 
Great Powers delegations, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Vyshinsky, 
and Mr. Bevin. 

Mr. Marshall began his statement on September 23, as 
did many of the speakers in the general debate, with a 
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tribute to France. “France,” he pointed out, “has, 
through the centuries, nourished the arts.and sciences 
for the enrichment of all mankind, and its citizens have 
striven persistently for expanding freedom for the in- 
dividual.” i 

Following this theme, Mr. Marshall said that the Char- 
ter of the United Nations reflects the concepts of free- 
dom of thought, conscience, religion, opinion, and ex- 
pression; freedom from arbitrary arrest and detention, 
and the right of people to choose their own govern- 
ment, to take part in its work, and, if they become dis- 
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satisfied with it, to change it: the obligation of govern- 
ment to act through law. He added: “Systematic and 
deliberate denials of basic human rights lie at the root 
of most of our troubles and threaten the work of the 
United Nations. It is not only fundamentally wrong 
that millions of men and women live in daily terror of 
secret police, subject to seizure, imprisonment, or forced 
labor without just cause and without fair trial, but these 
wrongs have repercussions in the community of nations. 
Governments which systematically disregard the rights 
of their own people are not likely to respect the rights 
of other nations and other people, and are likely to seek 
their objective by coercion and force in the interna- 
tional field.” He appealed to the Assembly te approve 
by an overwhelming majority the Declaration of Human 
Rights as a standard of conduct for all. 


Encouraging Work 


At the same time, Mr. Marshall conceded that “we 
might be encouraged” by some United Nations activi- 
ties. He instanced attempts to improve working con- 
ditions, health, economic and social status as well as 
what is being done to alleviate social and economic dis- 
order resulting from the war—the International Refugee 
Organization and the World Health Organization. He 
also spoke of efforts to improve international trade, solve 
foreign exchange difficulties, and to organize the volun- 
tary migration of people. But here again he found 
reason for critical comment. “It has been disappointing 
that efforts at economic recovery consistent with this 
concept have been actively opposed by some who seem 
to fear the return of stability and confidence,” he re- 
marked. “We must not be misled by those who, in the 
name of revolutionary slogans, would prevent recon- 
struction and recovery or hold out illusions of future 
well-being at the price of starvation and disorder today. 

He believed, he said that “most of us” have sought 
to break through “the vicious circle of deepening po- 
litical and economic crisis” and that the effort was 
beginning to show results. But, he regretted, tension 
has increased during the past year and leaders of other 
nations are creating a deep rift between their countries 
and the rest of the world—a rift which must not be 
allowed to widen any further. 

He appealed to Member nations to go back to the 
Charter, which, he reminded them, expressed determina- 
tion to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war. This determination was recorded while the tragedy 
of war was vividly stamped on everyone’s mind. “Three 
years later,” he added, “we are confronted with the need 
to save not only succeeding generations, but our own.” 


“Broad Lines” of Settlement 


Mr. Marshall said he did not wish to deal at that time 
with details of any particular issue, but he expressed 
the opinion that there are “broad lines” along which a 


just and equitable settlement of each question could be 
reached. 
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Every effort should be made “to achieve an early and 
just peace settlement so that Germany and Japan may 
exist as democratic and peaceful nations, subject to safe- 
guards against the revival of military or economic means 
of aggression, so that in due course they may demon- 
strate their qualification for admission to membership 
in the United Nations. 

“In Austria,” he added, “our aim is the restoration 
of its political and economic freedom within its 1937 
frontiers, and its immediate admission as a Member of 
the United Nations.” 

He expressed the opinion that “ends to be sought” on 
other matters affecting world peace might be summarized 
as follows: 

1. A PALESTINE free from strife, with both Jews 
and Arabs assured peaceful development. 

2. A unified and independent KOREA, accepted as 
a Member of the United Nations, acting under a con- 
stitution and government selected by the Koreans them- 
selves through free elections. 

3. A GREECE made secure from aggressive and un- 
lawful interference from without. 

4. A negotiated settlement without further bloodshed 
in INDONESIA along the broad lines of the Renville 
Agreement. 

5. Continuation of mediation and negotiation between 
the great nations of India and Pakistan with respect 
to KASHMIR. 

6. Early adoption of an international system of con- 
trol of ATOMIC ENERGY, providing for the elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons from national armaments. 

7. Under adequate and dependable guaranty against 
violation, a progressive reduction in ARMAMENTS “as 
rapidly as restoration of political confidence permits.” 


Problem of Voting 


Mr. Marshall referred to “the problem of voting in 
the Security Council.” The comprehensive study of this 
matter by the Interim Committee, he said, contains the 
views of an overwhelming majority of the members, and 
the work of the Security Council would be greatly facili- 
tated if the recommendations of the Interim Committee 
could be accepted by the members of the Council. He 
hoped the Assembly would agree to the continuation for 
another year of the Interim Committee. In a brief ref- 
erence to the murder of Count Bernadotte, United Na- 
tions Mediator in Palestine, Mr. Marshall also expressed 
the hope that the Secretary-General’s suggestions for a 
small United Nations guard force would receive “sympa- 
thetic consideration.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Marshall pointed out that the 
United States has a whole-hearted desire to alleviate 
tension. “But,” he emphasized, “we will not compromise 
essential principles. We will under no circumstances 
barter away the freedoms of other peoples. We earnestly 
hope that all members will find ways of contributing 
to the lessening of tensions and the promotion of 
peace with justice.” 
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It was two days later that Andrei Y. Vyshinsky gave 
a vivid word picture of the U.S.S.R. side of the ques- 
tion. The leader of the Soviet delegation made it quite 
clear that in the opinion of the U.S.S.R., the Western 
Powers, especially the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France, are warmongering against the Soviet 


Republics. 


The First Complaint 


His first complaint was that influential members of 
the Organization were making use of their influence to 
carry out measures basically contradictory to and in- 
compatible with recommendations of the Assembly. Enu- 
merating examples, he instanced the problems of Pales- 
tine, Indonesia, and discrimination in the Union of South 
Africa, while he characterized decisions regarding the 
establishment of the Interim Committee, the Korean 
Commission, and the “so-called Balkan Commission” as 
“unlawful.” He described the Interim Committee as 
another step towards undermining the whole cause of 
international co-operation, because it was an attempt to 
by-pass the Security Council on the most important mat- 
ters relating to peace. 

In the field of economic questions, he said, the activi- 
ties of the United Nations have been concentrated on 
problems which “though of a certain importance” were 
a far cry from affecting the “most important interests 
of the peoples; first of all, the peoples of those coun- 
tries which suffered most from the war and from the 
severe hardships and privations which were imposed by 
the Hitlerites.” The Marshall Plan ignores the United 
Nations, yet the economic bodies of the United Nations 
“have deemed it to be their most important task to facili- 
tate the implementation of that plan in every way pos- 
sible.” 

It was no accident, he declared, that the report of 
the Secretary-General pictured the Marshall Plan as a 
program that holds great promise for the restoration of 
Western European economy and _ political stability, 
whereas it had become “even more obvious than it was 
a year ago” that it makes no such contribution but, on 
the contrary, worsens the economic position of European 
countries that have joined the Plan and undermines their 
economic and political independence. 

Mr. Vyshinsky also criticized the work of the Security 
Council which had “failed to carry out its duty with 
respect to the Palestine question,” and spoke at length 
on the question of atomic control (which is dealt with 
elsewhere in this issue of the Bulletin). 


“Cold War” Accusations 


He devoted much of his name to Soviet Russia’s con- 
viction that a “cold war” is being waged against her, 
especially by the United States, accusing America of 
having changed her foreign policy after the end of the 
war. 

“From a policy of fighting against aggressive forces, 
the United States has passed over to a policy of expan- 
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sion,” he said. “It is now attempting to realize plans 
for world domination. It is in open support in various 
countries of the most reactionary and monarcho-fascist 
regimes and groups, and rendering to them systematic 
aid with money and armaments for the suppression of 
democratic national liberation movements in these coun- 
tries; organization of military alliances or blocs, the 
construction of new military air and naval bases, as 
well as the expansion and reconstruction, in accordance 
with the newest military technical requirements, of old 
bases established during the war with Germany, Japan, 
and Italy; furthermore, unchecked propaganda of a new 
war against the Soviet Union and the new democracies 
of Eastern Europe; a wild race of armaments; a true 
worship of the cult of the atomic bomb, and allegedly 
a means of escape from all the dangers and misfortunes 
threatening the capitalistic world: these are the principal 
aspects, the characteristic features, of the foreign policy 
of the United States of America at present.” 

“Such a policy, he added, is inciting the psychosis 
of war, sowing restlessness and fear among the broad 
masses which strive for peace and peaceful creative 
labor. Such a policy has nothing in common whatsoever 
with a policy of peace.” 


Repeated Charges 


Mr. Vyshinsky repeated and itemized many of the 
charges he has previously made on this theme. He ob- 
jected to the continued existence of the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, which, “in its secret form,” 
he said, is directed against the interests of peace. He 
also referred by name to American newspapers and 
magazines “soaked with beastly hatred against democracy 
and socialism” which he accused of discussing with 
cynical frankness plans for war against the Soviet. 

He concluded with a draft resolution recommending 
to the permanent members of the Security Council “as a 
first step in the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces,” a reduction by one third during one year of 
all present land, naval, and air forces; the prohibition 
of atomic weapons as weapons intended for aims of 
aggression and not for those of defence; and the estab- 
lishment within the framework of the Security Council 
of an international control body for the purpose of the 
supervision of and control over the implementation of 
the measures for the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces and for the prohibition of atomic weapons. 

Although several other delegates spoke immediately 
after the U.S.S.R. representative, the week-end inter- 
vened before Britain’s Ernest Bevin gave what, in effect, 
was a detailed response to the Soviet charges. 

He first dealt at length with a number of specific 
matters on the agenda, notably Palestine, the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, the International Labor 
Office, European Recovery (especially in relation to the 
United Kingdom), and Trusteeship. But, Mr. Bevin 
continued, the political activities of the United Nations 
presented “a black and depressing picture.” The Big 
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Powers were unable to reach agreement on a number of 
vital issues. The first was atomic control, disagreement 
on this being due, in his opinion, to the minority refus- 
ing to accomodate itself, “even in the slightest degree,” 
to the wishes of the majority—an attitude adopted over 
practically all the political activities of the United Na- 
tions. It was evident, he said, in the field of disarma- 
ment, regarding the Military Staff Committee and other 
matters where disagreement shows “how remote the pros- 
pects are of early agreement.” 

“This,” he interjected dramatically, “I must say with 
all the solemnity at my disposal. If the black fury, the 
incalculable disaster of atomic war should fall upon us, 
one power, by refusing its co-operation in the control and 
development of these great new forces for the good of 
humanity, will alone be responsible for the evils which 
may be visited upon mankind. This lack of co-opera- 
tion, so obvious on these grave subjects to which I have 
been alluding, has almost never been absent at any level 
of internatitonal political activity.” 


The “Veto” 


He went on to speak of the veto, which, he said, is 
not in itself an evil. It is the abuse of the veto which 
is the root of the trouble, because progress is unob- 
tainable unless a real attempt is made to regard the 
majority view as something to which individual views 
should in general defer, if it is not a question of life 
and death, or of one party being put in a demonstrably 
difficult position. 

“In the light of what I have said about the U.S.S.R. 
attitude to security, disarmament, atomic energy, and the 
veto, how can we regard the latest proposals put forward 
by Mr. Vyshinsky in his speech?” Mr. Bevin asked. ‘““He 
must forgive us if we are suspicious. As you all know, 
his country is a sealed book; no one knows what is hap- 
pening. But in my country we have a free press, a free 
access open to the world. . . . But what person can say 
what is happening inside the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics? I want to put the position as I see it. We 
are invited to put our security in the pool with a nation 
which will not and is determined not to reveal to the 
world what it is doing. This looks to me, I must say. 
like a proposal to this Assembly to induce the rest of 
us to disarm while the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics maintains absolute secrecy about their own military 
strength and activities. This is not a situation conducive 
to confidence or collective security.” 

He characterized Mr. Vyshinsky’s assertion that a 
“cold war” is being waged against Soviet Russia as 
“utter nonsense.” 

“There has been a war of nerves, but it has not been 
instituted by us,” he declared. “It began immediately 
the war ended. May I ask: What about the war of 
nerves on Turkey that kept her mobilized so long? Why 
the perpetual war of nerves, involving in this case actual 
fighting, against the lawfully elected Greek government 
and the valiant and sorely tried Greek people? We know 
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the reason. It is that the Soviet spider wants Greece 
within its web.” 

If the “cold war” is to stop, he suggested, “let those 
who started this war of nerves lift the finger and order 
it to be stopped.” He added that to restore confidence 
now, deeds, not words are needed. 


Total Weapons 


“Let us, then, begin with the Military Staff Com- 
mittee,” he suggested. “Let us go on to atomic energy. 
Let us deal with total weapons. Let us open up our 
countries to inspection, all of us. Let us open up the 
world; let light and knowledge come in, and let us see 
what others are doing, and the question of physical arms 
will settle itself.” 

Mr. Bevin declared that everything seems to be moti- 
vated, “notwithstanding what Mr. Vyshinsky might say 
on the platform,” by the Marxist-Leninist conception that 
there can be no final agreement with non-Communist 
states. 

If it can be understood and conceded that each nation 
has a right to develop in its own way as determined by its 
democratic decisions, then a great deal of the cause of 
conflict can be removed and the East and West can live 
together. 

Apparently referring to the Marshall Plan, Mr. Bevin 
said that if the representatives of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics had any feeling for the simple people 
of Europe, or of the world, if they were “animated by 
anything but an out-of-date, backward, unscientific doc- 
trine,” they would be the first to applaud the great and 
unselfish contribution to world recovery that has been 
made. 

‘After San Francisco,” Mr. Bevin continued, “our hopes 
were high and we felt that the terrible experiences which 
the world had suffered would lead all statesman to co- 
operate.” 

“Perhaps we set our hopes too high. Nevertheless it is 
better to have our difficulties now than to live in a fool's 
paradise and, when the critical moment comes, have the 
instrument break in our hands. We may still have time to 
learn a way to provide means to overcome difficulties such 
as we now see revealed. But, if we find in the end that we 
cannot proceed on a world basis as we had hoped, we must 
proceed on a regional basis. We must agree with whom 
we can agree; work with whom we can work; understand 
and trust those who are willing to enter into trust and 
understanding with us. It may be, after all, that if world 
government cannot come as we had hoped, out of these 
very regional structures to which we may now turn, there 
may yet grow that world government for which humanity 
yearns and for which it has been striving and struggling 
for so long.” 


The World Divided 


The menace of Great Power disagreement was em- 
phasized again by France’s Foreign Minister Mr. Schu- 
man, who remarked that the Assembly’s agenda was dis- 
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turbingly similar to that of the last year. “International 
relations are still dominated by the fact that the world is 
divided in two,” he declared, and work is constantly 
being “hindered by the frequent use of the veto.” 

He expressed the view that the intended use of the veto 
has been “badly misunderstood,” with the result that a 
kind of paralysis damages the prestige of the United 
Nations and the effectiveness of the system. 


Mr.. Schuman referred briefly to atomic energy, the 
draft Declaration of Human Rights, problems in Greece 
and Palestine, and the Italian colonies. But, whatever im- 
portance the Members attached to these matters, he felt 
that the main problem to be solved was that of Europe, 
connected with that of Germany. France, thrice invaded, 
he said, had no desire to see Germany reconstructed for 
aggression; but neither did she wish to be party to pol- 
icies that would merely be a repetition of errors com- 
mitted after the first world war. Conditions in Berlin 
are getting worse and worse, and the General Assembly 
would understand that “communal living” brought about 
by four-power management requires “at least a minimum 
of goodwill.” 

“We have not found that our U.S.S.R. partners showed 
this goodwill,” he added. “And, since we do not intend 
to allow ourselves to be evicted or to abandon the popu- 
lation which has beer left in our charge, we are now 
addressing ourselves to the United Nations.” 


Speaking of European recovery, Mr. Schuman pointed 
out that economic union means political union. Plans for 
European federation and confederation are already mak- 
ing their way through the world. 


One representative of a small power, Paul Henri Spaak 
of Belgium, devoted his entire address to the differences 
with the U.S.S.R. Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech, he remarked, 
showed how complete was the Soviet lack of comprehen- 
sion of the Western world. 


Answering the charges of warmongering and anti- 
Soviet propaganda, Mr. Spaak pointed out that one must 
not mistake “the possibility of envisaging a war and the 
fact of desiring it. We must not even confuse the will to 
prepare for war and the will to provoke it.” 


Fear a Basis of Policy 
“The delegation of the U.S.S.R.,” he added at a later 


stage in his speech, “must not seek complicated explana- 
tions of our policy. I will say, in terms which perhaps are 
cool ones, in terms which I believe that the small nations 
alone can employ, what is the basis of our policy. It is 
fear; the fear of you, the fear of your government, the 
fear of your policy. If I may use this word, it is because 
the fear to which I refer is not the fear of a coward. It is 
not the fear of a country that trembles, a country that 
is ready to ask for mercy or pity. It is fear of someone 
. Who can and must have that fear, of one who looks ahead; 
the fear of one who considers the horror and tragedy that 
will face them in the future.” 


“Do you know why we fear?” he asked. “It is because 
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you speak often of imperialism. . . . There is only one 
great power that has emerged from the war having con- 
quered other territories, and that power is the U.S.S.R. 
. . - It is because of all this that we feel you are on the 
very banks of the Rhine, and therefore, we cannot under- 
stand*why you ask us why we are fearful. The truth is 
that your foreign policy is now more audacious and more 
ambitious than the foreign policy of the Tzars them- 
selves.” 

“T assert,” he declared later, “that the position taken 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics against the 
Marshall Plan is the basest, the saddest;'the most dis- 
quieting policy that could be imagined.” : 

He regretted that one part of the Assembly “seems to 
abhor everything that smells of a revision of the Charter 
or an abrogation of the veto.” But, even though he be- 
lieved that the United Nations could only function if the 
Charter is revised and the veto is abrogated, Belgium was 
willing to renounce this proposal and make an effort to 
apply the Charter as it emerged at San Francisco. Mr. 
Spaak concluded with an appeal to the U.S.S.R. for col- 
laboration on the basis of the Charter as it now stands “in 
the letter but also in the spirit.” 

There was an exception to the general exchange of 
accusations when Wang Shih-Chieh, of China, spoke. 
During 3,000 years, said Mr. Wang, China has had a 
variety of experience with the problems of peace and war. 
Sometimes the country had been conquered; at others 
had conquered. “But,” said the speaker, “we have never 
committed the sin of ideological imposition. We have at 
all times let other peoples alone in their religious prac- 
tices and in their economic and political systems.” 

He mentioned this matter, he said, because the prob- 
lem today is an ideological conflict. The general discus- 
sion of the conflict falsely assumes that there must be a 
choice between Communism and Capitalism when, in fact, 
there are many other possibilities. China believes in the 
principle of what is called People’s Livelihood, which is 
identifiable with neither. 

Warning that the imposition of an ideology by an out- 
side power is both impossible and dangerous, the speaker 
expressed the hope that it would not take another thirty 
years war for the people of Europe to learn regarding 
economic and social systems what they had to learn by 
that method in regard to religion. 


Power of United Nations 


It was Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, who re- 
affirmed his country’s belief in the power pf the United 
Nations and offered a resolution asking the Assembly to 
do so. Mexico has faith in the moral force of the recom- 
mendations of the Assembly, even if, on some occasions, 
they have not been observed, he declared. Dr. Neérvo’s 
resolution noted that the essential purposes of the United 
Nations are to maintain international peace and to be a 
centre for harmonizing the actions of nations. It recalled 
that on “various solemn occasions” the big allied powers 
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had assumed the responsibility of maintaining peace and 
had reaffirmed their intentions. Now, “the disagreement 
among the great powers is a matter of vital importance to 
all the United Nations and the deepest cause of anxiety.” 

The resolution therefore asked the Assembly to approve 
a four-part decision: 

1. Expressing confidence that the great allied powers 
will aet in accordance with their avowals to collaborate 
for peace; 

2. Adopt that part of the Yalta Agreement which refers 


to the “continuing and growing co-operation and under- 
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standing” among the three powers; 

3. Recommend that the signatory powers of the Second 
Moscow Conference Agreement should redouble their 
efforts, in the shortest possible time, for the total termina- 
tion of war and the conclusion of all peace treaties; 

4. Recommend that the great allied powers “in the 
achievement of so noble an aim,” should associate the 
Signatory States of the Declaration of Washington of 
January 1, 1942 [the United Nations Declaration], either 
through the Assembly or through a special conference of 
all those States. 


The Problem of Palestine 


pam SPEAKERS in the general debate in the Assembly 

touched on the Palestine question, but few statements 
commented in detail on the conclusions reached by the 
late United Nations Mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte. 
The one exception to this was the statement by Ernest 
Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, deflnitely supporting 
the Mediator’s suggestions. 


Big Powers’ Views 


No one was in a better position than Count Bernadotte, 
Mr. Bevin said, to estimate the kind of settlement which 
would give the best prospects of stable and peaceful con- 
ditions in Palestine. The plan contained in Part I of the 
report was one in which the two parties should be able 
to acquiesce without sacrificing any of their vital inter- 
ests. It offered the best hope of healing the breach be- 
tween them. Therefore the United Kingdom Government 
had decided to support the plan in its entirety and would 
urge speed in dealing with it. 

The French delegation, stated Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman, was gratified that the Mediator’s suggestions 
contained a recommendation for an international status 
for the City of Jerusalem, which seemed to be the only 
solution which would truly safeguard the Holy Places. 
The proposals of the Mediator could be a useful basis 
for discussion if it: was understood, as it must be, that 
final settlement could result only if the interested peoples 
accepted the suggestions made. 


On the other hand, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.- 
S.R., charged that the policy of the majority of the Se- 
curity Council had forced both Arabs and Jews to take 
the road of warfare in Palestine. 


The decision of the General Assembly of November 29 
last was wrecked not only by direct proposals on the part 
of certain states to revise that decision, he said, but also 
by such measures as resulted from the proposal of the 
United States delegation to set up a trusteeship over 
Palestine, and the proposal to appoint a Mediator—‘‘a 
measure, however, which so far has failed to yield any 
positive results.” 
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Secretary of State George C. Marshall, of the United 
States, said that the end to be sought was “a Palestine 
free from strife and the threat of strife, with both the 
Jews and the Arabs assured the peaceful development en- 
visaged by the actions of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council; an early demobilization of armed 
forces to permit the return to conditions of peace and 
normal living in Palestine; the repatriation of refugees 
who wish to return and live in peace with their neighbors; 
economic aid to Jews and Arabs to restore and strengthen 
their economic well-being; the admission of Trans-Jordan 
and Israel to Membership in the United Nations.” 


Justice Asked by Arab States 


The representatives of Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt 
called for a just and equitable solution but did not com- 
ment in detail on the Mediator’s suggestions. Egypt 
stressed the urgency of the refugee problem. The strong- 
est attack on partition and the establishment of the Israeli 
State came from the representative of Pakistan. 

Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, reminded Mr. Marshall that 
no solution of any problem can be considered final unless 
it is a just and rightful solution. 

Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, also remarked that 
there could be no abiding solution without justice, equity, 
and agreement. An imposed solution would never work 
—it would sooner or later prove “illusory in ‘the ex- 
treme.” 

The Foreign Minister of Egypt, Ahmed Mohamed Kha- 
shaba Pasha, brought up the matter of Palestine refu- 
gees. He cited “the immigration of hundreds of thous- 
ands of foreigners who intend to act as masters of the 
Holy Land . . . together with the fact that the inhabitants 
of that land have been forced to flee from a land which 
is theirs by right.” 


This was not the way to ensure harmony and peace in 
that region. The foreign elements were breeding grounds 
for strife, for acts of aggression and terrorism which were 
a direct threat to a very sensitive point in the Middle East 
and which might well endanger security throughout the 
world. 
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At present more than a half-million Arabs of Palestine 
were without homes, living in dire poverty, and suffering 
from want, he said. Men, women, and children had been 
forced to leave their native soil, to flee the terrorists who 
were acting in an “outrageous” fashion in Palestine. It 
was the inalienable right of those who had fled to be 
returned to their native soil. 

He asked the Assembly to deal with the situation in the 
Middle East in a spirit of justice and equity. The Medi- 
ator himself, he pointed out, had emphasized in his report 
that he was making only suggestions for a basis of dis- 
cussion and counter-proposals which might lead to a 
pacifte settlement. 

The Egyptian representative maintained that the As- 
sembly should not deal with this matter without very 
careful and comprehensive study in an atmosphere of 
calm and co-operation, and in the absence of any duress. 


Warning by Pakistan 

The so-called State of Israel, affirmed Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, was the 
culmination of a course of the most insidious aggression 
carried on and persisted in during the course of a third 
of a century contrary to all the principles of the Charter, 
including the principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples. It was now proposed to stamp this with 
the approval of the United Nations. 

“It is necessary here and now to utter a solemn warn- 
ing,” he said, “that the setting up of the State of Israel 
in Palestine would mean the introduction of a canker 
into the body politic of the Middle East, which would 
eventually either have to be ejected through a surgical 
operation or else would poison the culture, economic 
security, and polity of not only the Middle East but of 
vast areas beyond that region. 

“Militant Zionism is the spearhead of a new aggression 
of the West against the East, and it is idle to pretend or 
to hope that it will not soooner or later exact from both 
the West and the East the inevitable penalities that must 
follow upon aggression.” 

Sir Zafrullah warned that “at no time and under no 
circumstances will the East ever assimilate or reconcile 
itself to a sovereign State of Israel.” There was no quar- 
rel with Jewry as such, but did anyone pretend that the 
proposed State of Israel offered a solution, economic or 


political, of the problems that faced the Jewish people, 
he asked. 


Other Views 
Yugoslavia and Poland took the line of full support for 
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the Assembly’s partition resolution. Implementation oi 
that resolution could have saved and could stil! save 
numerous lives in Palestine, stated Foreign Minister Ed. 
vard Kardelj, of Yugoslavia. However, the United States 
and the majority in the Security Council had no serious 
intention of implementing the resolution; instead they 
passively watched the carrying out of a policy aimed at 
creating chaos in Palestine and provoking aggvression 
against the State of Israel. At the second special session 
of the Assembly, the majority rallied to the open revision 
of the former decisions. Thus the taking of a decision 
was being put off, while in Palestine hatred was being 
spread among the people, and blood was being spilt. 

The reason there was no peace in Palestine, said Zyg- 
munt Modzelewski, of Poland, was that defenders of self- 
ish interests—mostly oil interests—had attempted to pre- 
vent the implementation of the Assembly’s resolution of 
last year. However, the Jewish State had come into being 
and showed proof of vitality. He believed that if the 
Jewish and Arab populations had been allowed to solve 
the problem themselves, they would have managed far 
better. 

The Assembly should not forget this and should not 
allow any deviation from the just road of a peaceful and 
final settlement of the Palestine problem, which should 
be crowned by the admission of Israel into the United 
Nations. 

“Greatest care” in studying the problem was urged by 
Dr. Hector David Castro, of El Salvador, who pointed out 
that at the last session he had proposed that representa- 
tives of the Jewish and Arab populations of Pulestine 
should be invited to meet with a conciliation commis- 
sion to be appointed by the Assembly. Despite the pros- 
pects that the present conflict would last for a long time. 
faith in the United Nations as the organization entgusted 
with the preservation of the peace of the world must be 
preserved, he said. 

Pointing out that Peru had accepted membership in the 
Palestine Commission, had agreed with the majority re- 
port, and had favored the solution of partition, Dr. En- 
rique Garcia-Sayan said that events in the Holy Land had 
since proved the difficulties involved in implementation 
and had led some states to a desire to reconsider the solu- 
tion rather than to implement it by force. In view of 
the circumstances, the Peruvian Government had ab- 
stained from participation in any agreement for imple- 
mentation of the partition plan. However, it was still 
concerned about the unhappy problem and was still in- 
terested in a peaceful solution of it. 


The Balkan Situation : 


HE TROUBLED SITUATION in Greece, where fighting con- 
tinues, was described by several delegates during the 
general debate as a “major issue.” Speaking on Septem- 
ber 28, Constantin Tsaldaris, Foreign Minister of Greece, 
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said his people appealed to the Assembly to put an end to 
their sufferings. Greece, he maintained, had neglected 
nothing in her efforts to re-establish normal relations with 
her three northern neighbors, Albania, Bulgaria, and 
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Yugoslavia. The United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans had testified to the absolute goodwill shown 
on the Greek side, in its reports to the Assembly. 


Paying tribute to the systematic labors and impartiality 
of UNSCOB, Mr. Tsaldaris continued that despite recent 
successes of Greek troops the situation has become one of 
extreme gravity. After being driven back in the last mop- 
ping-up operations the terrorist gangs have found refuge 
in neighboring territory. Re-equipped and re-grouped 
they have lately reappeared in Greek territory on another 
sector of the frontier, and “an untenable situation has 
recently reached alarming proportions.” 

If Greece had been left to its own efforts and to the 
beneficient activity of its friends it would indeed be a 
happy country today. But its revival was not acceptable 
to those who wrongly held that ideological differences 
presented an insurmountable barrier to the establishment 
of a good-neighborly policy. 

That was the gist of the problem, said Mr. Tsaldaris. 
It was the entire problem of right, and of the power of 
the United Nations to make itself respected among the 
peoples which was at stake. Was the United Nations dis- 
posed to suffer the contagious spread of an international 
state of mind in which law was trampled underfoot, or 
would it decide to use its immense power to arrest that 
spread ? 

Greece had been bled white. Over 650,000 refugees had 
fled from the guerrillas. Thousands of children had been 
deported by these terrorists to countries bordering on 
Greece, children who, incited to hatred of their own coun- 
try, were destined one day to form bands of new janis- 
saries. This terrible tragedy was unfolding itself in de- 
fiance of the decisions taken by the United Nations. The 
assassination of Count Bernadotte had caused general 
mourning throughout Greece. He and all victims of the 
campaign for peace in Palestine were mourned by the 
Greek people, just as they mourned the thousands of 
Greek officers and soldiers who had died in the fight 
against the terrorists. All of them had given their lives for 
those principles which were the basis of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The so-called “Greek problem” was, concluded Mr. 
Tsaldaris, the problem of the very survival of the United 
Nations itself. 


Yugoslavia’s Views 


Addressing the Assembly on the following day, Edvard 
Kardelj, Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, said that actual 
causes of the national uprising in Greece were to be found 
in the establishment of an unrepresentative government in 
Greece, and in the “brutal interference” of the United 
States and the United Kingdom in its internal affairs. 
Such interference prevented the expression of the will of 
the majority of Greece’s people. 

The recall of foreign troops, missions, and various so- 
called experts from Greece was the first step towards the 
only proper solution of the Greek problem, in the spirit 
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of the United Nations Charter—a spirit which condemned 
interference in the internal affairs of other states. But 
another road had been taken, that of reinforcing foreign 
intervention in Greece and throwing responsibility for 
conditions there on Greece’s northern neighbors. The 
present conflagration in Greece, said Mr. Kardelj, was 
the consequence of foreign intervention, started years ago 
by Winston Churchill. A nation was defending itself 
against foreign expansion—that was the problem and that 
was where a solution had to be sought. 

The democratic countries of Eastern Europe had been 
reproached for refusing to co-operate with UNSCOB. On 
the basis of concrete facts this Committee had, he con- 
tended, not only failed to contribute to the solution of 
the so-called Greek question, but rather had aggravated 
the situation by giving unbounded support to“monarcho- 
fascist” elements. 

While the Committe was engaged in collecting false 
accusations against Greece’s northern neighbors, that 
country was becoming more and more the domain of 
United States expansion. American officers had taken 
over the army of the Athens Government; key positions 
in Greek economy were in United States’ hands. The 
extent to which UNSCOB had been unable to differentiate 
between alleged provocations and facts was, he said, best 
exemplified by a statement in the Committee’s Supple- 
mentary Report to the Assembly. This asserted that in 
recent months there had been less evidence of the receipt 
of supplies from Yugoslavia by the guerrillas. “Yugo- 
slavia has never intefered in the internal affairs of 
Greece,” Mr. Kardelj declared. “Therefore it is obvious 
that this assertion is nothing but an overt and very cheap 
provocation, adapted to present-day conditions, the back- 
ground and aims of which are clear to everyone.” 


“Unsuccessful Efforts” 


Speaking earlier in the debate, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
(U.S.S.R.) affirmed that all UNSCOB’s efforts in Greece 
had been unsuccessful. This body, with such an assign- 
ment and such terms of reference, had been unable to win 
laurels either for itself or the United Nations as a whole, 
he said. As far back as last year, in the Assembly’s First 
Committee, numerous cases had been cited proving the 
Committee’s lack of impartiality in its work. No con- 
clusions worthy of attention or credit could be arrived at 
on the basis of material furnished by the Balkans Com- 
mittee. They would have to return to this matter when the 
so-called Greek question was considered by the First 
Committee and at subsequent meetings of the Assembly. 

Zygmunt Modzelewski, Foreign Minister of Poland, 
reiterated the view that all foreign troops should be with- 
drawn from Greece and that outside intervention there 
must cease. He thought that Poland had been fully justi- 
fied in refusing to participate in UNSCOB, and his dele- 
gation was similarly opposed to the discussion of its re- 
ports in the Assembly. Poland refused to support in any 
way a policy of intervention which was in favor of for- 
eign non-Greek interests. 
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War of Nerves 

The United Kingdom’s Foreign Minister, Ernest Bevin, 
wanted to know why a perpetual war of nerves, involving 
in this instance actual fighting, continued against the law- 
fully-elected Greek Government and the valiant and 
sorely-tried Greek people. Why should not the United 


Nations at least watch over—even if it could not fully: 


protect—the inviolability of Greece’s frontiers? Mr. Bevin 
thought the answer was that the “Soviet spider wants 
Greece within its web.” 

The poor people of Greece had never had a chance 
since the war ended—a war in which Greece had done her 
full share and for which she should be respected. The 
Greeks had been treated by the U.S.S.R. and by their 
northern neighbors as an enemy country; her people were 
unable to sleep safely in their beds; they had been driven 
out of their villages. The blame for Greece’s woes could 
not be pinned on the United States and the United King- 
dom, who had merely tried to assist the Greeks to recon- 
struct their own lives and defend their own country. 

The question of aid furnished to the Greek rebels by 
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some of Greece’s northern neighbors still remained open, 
declared Robert Schuman, Foreign Minister of France. 
That was why the United Nations had to maintain, and 
perhaps intensify its activities in Greece. Although its 
activities had been limited by the regrettable abstention 
of certain countries, Mr. Schuman thought UNSCOB had 
played an extremely useful role. It would undoubtedly be 
necessary to maintain the Balkans Committee, but at the 
same time make its terms of reference more specific. 

George Marshall (Unirep Stares) linked the Greek 
situation with the many questions affecting world peace 
which were now before the Assembly. They wanted to 
see a Greece made secure from aggressive and unlawful 
interference from without; ordering its political life by 
a democratic process and by respect for law; and a 
Greece allowed to rebuild its economy and provide its 
people with the essentials of a decent life, which they 
had been lacking for so long. 

Hector Castro (EL SALVADOR) said that Greece was in 
a better position now than a year ago. Nevertheless. its 
internal security was still far from being assured. 


Views on Franco Spain 


WO PROPOSALS CONCERNING relations with Franco- which rendered the danger spot created by the fascist 


Spain were presented to the Assembly on Septem- 
ber 29 by the delegate of Bolivia, Costa du Rels. These 
proposals were to the effect that Spain should now be 
admitted to membership in the Specialized Agencies of 
the United Nations; and, that the measures provided 
for in the Assembly’s resolution of December 12, 1946 
should now be suspended. 

Under the terms of this resolution Franco-Spain was 
barred from all international conferences and agencies 
under the auspices of the United Nations, and Member 
states of the United Nations were asked to recall their 
chief diplomatic representatives from Madrid. 

These provisions had not proved useful Mr. du Rels 
suggested. Rather, they had worked as irritants. The 
Security Council had now found that Spain was not a 
threat to peace: that threat came from elsewhere. 


Poland’s View 


Earlier in the general debate the Polish delegate, 
Zygmunt Modzelewski, referred to his country’s pro- 
posal to place the issue of Franco-Spain on the agenda 
of the present session of the Assembly. They had done 
so because the authority of the United Nations demanded 
the most scrupulous execution of its decisions, taken in 
accordance with the spirit of the Charter. 

Unfortunately, the Assembly’s resolution concerning 
Spain had not been carried out. Recently there had 
even been signs that some Member states of the United 
Nations were trying to strengthen the fascist regime in 
Spain. There were many instances of infiltration into 
Spain, of an economic, political and military character, 
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dictatorship of Franco even more acute. 

Fascism and its adventures had always been a danger 
to peace. He hoped that the Assembly would seriously 
consider measures designed to implement the decision 
of the United Nations. Such measures must lead to the 
removal of Hitler’s “new order” which had collapsed in 
Europe, but whose traces remained a tragedy of the 
noble and peace-loving people of Spain. 

Stating the opposite view, Dr. Enrique Garcia-Sayan 
of Peru said that his government did not consider Franco- 
Spain a danger to the world peace. It favored a policy 
of non-intervention. Nevertheless Peru had acted in 
conformity with the resolution of the Assembly in the 
first year. But, in the next year the Assembly limited 
itself to an expression of confidence that the Security 
Council would use its powers to handle the Spanish 
question as required, Peru, he said, no longer felt 
morally bound by the Assembly’s recommendation. 

Dr. Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez, of Colombia, said his 
government shared the view that Spain did not repre- 
sent a threat to world peace. Any application of Article 
41 of the Charter would, he asserted, be justified only 
by nature of the political system now existing in Spain, 
and that would be a violation of the Charter, and signify 
interference in Spain’s domestic affairs. 

Dr. Eloy Blanco, of Venezuela, thought the Spanish 
question was hardly a problem of government but mainly 
one of the people. Nearly all his countrymen considered 
that their hostile attitude to the present regime in Ma- 
drid was a demonstration of deep affection for the 
Spanish people. His government could not therefore 
offer its friendship to the Madrid regime. 
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The Future 


he OF THE SPEAKERS in the Assembly’s general de- 
bate dealt with the Indonesian question, which was 
the subject of extended remarks by one of them, the 
representative of the Netherlands. 

Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, of China, thought that the 
Security Council and its Committee of Good Offices 
deserved the thanks of the United Nations in the handl- 
ing of the Indonesian question. 

“We stopped the war and have helped to maintain 
a truce wthout major incidents,” he said. “We have 
also paved the way for eventual settlement between the 
Government of the Netherlands and the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia.” 

Serious difficulties, however, had arisen in the imple- 
mentation of the Renville Agreement, mainly connected 
with questions of procedure and somewhat aggravated 
by the fact that the Committee of Good Offices had 
bound itself with inelastic rules. 

“While I do not wish to minimize the difficulties 
ahead,” he said, “I -cannot conceive that the leaders on 
either side will allow procedure to defeat the aims of 
peace and democracy.” 

China was naturally glad that Indonesia was about 
to achieve political freedom, and Dr. Wang expressed 
the hope that this freedom would be followed by orderly 
progress, actuated by the spirit of co-operation with 
its close neighbors as well as with distant friends, par- 
ticularly the Netherlands, with whom so many common 
bonds would inevitably remain. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., cited the In- 
donesian question as one example of action by the 
Security Council in which the majority not only did not 
adopt measures required for the removal of threats to 
peace and security, but, on the contrary, supported and 
bolstered the violators of the Charter. 

The Council, he said, did not take steps to stop armed 
aggression by the Netherlands. The majority trans- 
ferred the case to the Committee of Good Offices, which 
took the side of the Dutch colonizers and imposed on 
the Indonesian Republic the “enslaving and grievous” 
Renville settlement, as a result of which Indonesia was 
deprived of a number of rich areas. 

At the same time, the majority of the Council rejected 
a proposal calling for the cessation of hostilities and for 
the withdrawal of Dutch troops from the territory they 
had occupied at the beginning of the military operations. 

The end to be sought in Indonesia, Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, of the United States, said, was a 


negotiated settlement without further bloodshed, along 
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the broad lines of the Renville Agreement. This settle- 
ment should provide within a brief period both the sov- 
ereign independence sought by the peoples of Indonesia 
and continued co-operation between them and the people 
of the Netherlands. 

Since the armistice was signed and an agreement 
reached on the basis of political settlement, stated Dr. 
J. H. van Royen, of the Netherlands, progress had been 
slower, and difficulties between the parties at times 
seemed to be increasing rather than decreasing. How- 
ever, with the Renville Agreement, at least one important 
result was achieved: all fighting came to an end. 

Reaffirming that the Netherlands never recognized and 
could not today recognize the competence of the Security 
Council to intervene in what “is a matter within our 
domestic jurisdiction” and “does not endanger inter- 
national peace and security,” he said that it was neces- 
sary to maintain this attitude all the more strongly 
because of evident attempts from certain quarters to use 
the United Nations as an axe to sever all ties between 
the Netherlands and the Republic; also to favor the 
development of conditions in the Republic which might 
lead to the establishment of an extremist regime which, 
instead of bringing freedom and independence, would 
soon lead the people back to a situation of abject slavery. 

Referring to recent “extremely disturbing events,” he 
asserted that the Netherlands Government would act 
promptly and effectively to prevent foreign infiltration 
leading to a recurrence of terrorism and slaughter. It 
also understood and respected the genuine national as- 
pirations of the peoples of Indonesia, which in no way 
should be identified with “certain forms of ideological 
extremism.” 


The issue between the Netherlands and the Republic 
of Indonesia was not whether the people of Indonesia 
would become an independent nation. That issue had 
been decided long ago. Establishment of the United 
States of Indonesia, embracing the whole archipelago, 
was only temporarily delayed because the other federal 
states and parts which were prepared to join were wait- 
ing for a change in the attitude of the Republic in ac- 
cepting a political agreement associating it with the 
others in the federation. 

The real issue was whether the United States of In- 
donesia would begin operating under conditions which 
guarantee the freedom of the partner states and the 
democratic rights and privileges of its citizens or whether 
from its inception it would be dominated by a minority 
which would certainly destroy those freedoms. 
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Attitudes on Korean Question 


References to Korea during the Assembly’s general 
debate indicated that the attitudes of Member states on 
this question remained substantially the same as at the 
last session when the Temporary Commission on Korea 
was set up. 

China’s Foreign Minister, Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, took 
the line that though handicapped by the non-co-operation 
of the U.S.S.R. Army of Occupation in the north, the 
Commission had made an important contribution. 

In the first opportunity they had ever had to express 
their wishes in an election, the people of Southern Korea, 
who constitute two-thirds of the country’s population, had 
polled 90 per cent. The resulting Provisional Govern- 
ment had received de facto recognition from China, the 
Philippines, and the United States. 

But Korea remained truncated. A united independent 
Korea could contribute to Far Eastern stability. China. 
Dr. Wang emphasized, had no ambitions whatsoever in 
Korea. The more prosperous that country was, the bet- 
ter for China. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall, of the United 
States, defined the objective on this question as the es- 
tablishment of “a unified and independent Korea, ac- 
cepted as a Member of the United Nations, acting under 
a constitution and a government selected by the Koreans 
themselves through free elections, and receiving the eco- 
nomic and political encouragement which it will need as 
it embarks upon its new life as a Korean nation.” 

As against these views, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., denounced the Commission as a scheme to cover 
up foreign interference in the internal affairs of Korea. 
and to bolster up a government on which the United 
States authorities hoped to lean in utter disregard of the 
interests of the people. 

In South Korea, he said, numerous cases of lawless- 
ness, violence, and even terror had ocurred—-directed 
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The Question of the 


AS AT THE LAST SESSION of the Assembly, when the In- 

terim Committee was established, diametrically op- 
posed views were expressed in the general debate on the 
advisability of continuing the Committee. 

In the view of the United States Government, which 
proposed the establishment of the Committee at the 1947 
session, it has worked “usefully and effectively” and could 
continue to render “an important service” to the As- 
sembly. 

“We hope,” said Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
“that the General Assembly will agree to its continuation 
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against the progressive people, particularly the active 
participants of the democratic movement who oppose the 
lawless position of their country. Accordingly, at the 
price of lawlessness and of a split Korea, the United 
States authorities had set up a South Korea “puppet gov- 
ernment” which they widely advertised as the “all Korean 
government.” 

Such a “falsification” became particularly evident when 
compared with the situation in Northern Korea, where 
a widespread national movement for unity and inde- 
pendence had resulted in the establishment of the Supreme 
Peoples’ Assembly of Korea, and in the creation of the 
Government of the Korean Peoples’ Democratic Republic. 
To the people of this movement belonged the future oi 
Korea. 

Endorsing the views of Mr. Vyshinsky, Edvard Kar- 
delj, Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia, said that the U.S.- 
S.R. Government had recently taken a practical step 
towards the solution of the Korean question by deciding 
to withdraw U.S.S.R. troops from Korea. 

It would serve a useful purpose if the Assembly would 
recommend to the United States Government to do like- 
wise. Such a recommendation would do more for the 
cause of peace than the special commissions of the United 
Nations, which to a large degree had compromised them- 
selves to such an extent that people everywhere received 
them with suspicion and even hostility. 

The Colombian representative pointed out that the As- 
sembly established the Korean Commission by a vote of 
43-0. It had specific terms of reference and it fulfilled its 
mandate despite the obstruction of the Soviet Union. 
That being the case, he said, if the Assembly now did 
not entirely support the Commission and its work, the 
Assembly would be giving up its authority and conse- 
crating within itself “the privilege of the veto, which 
should apply only in the Security Council.” 


Interim Committee 


for another year in order to give us more experience be- 
fore deciding whether it should become a permanent part 
of our organization.” ' 


Opposed to Committee , 


On the other hand, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, U.S.S.R. Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister, charged that the Committee was 
intended to take over the solution of the most important 
matters relating to peace and security, and thus, in viola- 
tion of the Charter, to by-pass the Security Council, where 
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the principle of the unanimity of the five great powers 
applies. 

Mr. Vyshinsky remarked that the Committee had not 
“justified the hopes of its champions and organizers.” It 
was hardly accidental, he said, that the initiators had not 
ventured at this session to raise the question of trans- 
forming the Committee into a permanent organ. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s views were shared by the representa- 
tives of the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

The Byelorussian spokesman interpreted reference to 
the Committee of the problem of unanimity of the great 
powers as just another stage along the road toward liqui- 
dation of the principle of unanimity. Adoption of the 
Committee’s recommendations would in effect amend the 
Charter and the structure of the United Nations in the 
interests of certain powers, he said. 


The Yugoslav representative thought it was necessary 
to liquidate the Committee and to uphold the principles 
of the Charter. 


The line taken by Poland was that a year’s experience 
of the work of the Committee, “which is an illegal at- 
tempt to take over some of the functions of the Security 
Council and of the General Assembly,” had once more 
confirmed that it was established contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and was “entirely superfluous.” The 
Committee led to chaos and confusion, for there was no 
other basis for peace but close co-operation between the 
great powers who are permanent members of the Security 
Council, he said. 


Arguments in Support 


Arguing that the Committee was established under con- 
ditions that were perfectly in accordance with the rules, 
the French representative agreed with the United States 
view that the Committee’s work should be allowed to con- 
tinue at least until the next session of the Assembly, for 
nothing should be left undone that could possibly improve 
the work of the organization. 

The Netherlands, too, favored continuation of the Com- 
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mitiee for at least another year, but warned that care 
should be taken against it developing into a body for 
lengthy academic debates. The best method to avoid 
this, the Netherlands representative.thought, would be to 
make use of the Committee as much as possible in.the 
field of practical politics. Also procedural. measures 
might be devised to prevent excessively lengthy debates, 

He noted a growing tendency during the last 50 years 
toward continuity in inter-governmental co-operation, but 
warned that all improvements in machinery were useless 
without a better understanding among the great powers. 

Turkey’s view was that the Committee should become, 
if possible, a permanent organ; if not possible, then an 
organ with a life sufficiently long to enable it to operate 
with more efficacy and authority. 

Greece would support any proposal aimed at rein- 
forcing the mechanism of the United Nations and en- 
forcing respect for its decisions; therefore it attached 
particular importance to the progress of the work of the 
Interim Committee which “has already proved very use- 
ful in several fields.” 

Four Latin American states also expressed their favor- 
able views. 

Bolivia thought that it was necessary to have such a 
Committee in order to be able to face the problems as 
they arise. 

Ecuador believed that the Committee’s activity had 
served to justify many of the reasons presented for its 
establishment and to anticipate many objections raised 
against it. It had not claimed the right to invade the 
jurisdiction of the Security Council or any other organ, 
but had a strictly technical character. 

Peru, too, favored continuation because the Commit- 
tee had proved that it was capable of expediting the work 
of the Assembly without infringing on the rights of the 
Security Council. 

Taking a favorable view of the experiment represented 
by the Committee’s work, Venezuela also believed that 
continuation of that experiment would be useful to the 
organization. 


Two Views on Work of Trusteeship Council | 


“/ BRIGHT PAGE in the record of the United Nations 

during the last two years’—this was Brigadier 
General Carlos P. Romulo’s description during the general 
debate of the evolution of the Trusteeship System. In 
the Trusteeship Council, the Philippine representative 
said, the organization had a body which had demonstrated 
its fidelity to a new revolutionary concept—the principle 
that the welfare of the inhabitants of Trust Territories was 
the collective responsibility of the International. com- 
munity. 
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The steady progress of the Trusteeship System, he 
said, represented a high-water mark of political morality 
in the modern world. But this progress had not been 
achieved without a struggle, and the struggle continued. 
It might be supposed that a tendency to place all non- 
self-governing territories under the Trusteeship System 
would be the logical consequence of the evolving principle 
and practice of Trusteeship. But a reaction had set in. 
There was now a tendency to annex former mandates, or 
convert them into colonies. The Assembly had more than 
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once categorically indicated its opposition to this regres- 
sive tendency, and he was certain it would never en- 
courage or permit such designs to prosper. 

Observing that many non-self-governing territories in 
Asia and the Far East were now torn by political turmoil 
and violence, General Romulo said, the governments 
against which such risings were directed were strongly 
tempted to brand them all as foreign-inspired, thus dis- 
crediting them and justifying the use of force. There 
was some truth in such accusations but to condemn all 
the movements on this account would be unfair and 
dangerous over-simplification. Such risings were almost 
always motivated by legitimate grievances or aspirations, 
including independence, and social and economic changes 
which could have been met by the institution of judicious 
reforms. The true goal of all dependent peoples, he 
affirmed, was freedom and not enslavement by a new 
master. 


For Speedy Self-Government 


Calling for the speedy attainment of self-government by 
all peoples inhabiting colonial Trust Territories, Mrs. Vi- 
jaya Lakshmi Pandit, of India, declared that her delega- 
tion insisted on the strict observance of Chapters XI and 
XII of the Charter, both in the spirit and the letter. In 
particular, she urged colonial powers to realize that the 
200,000,000 people in non-self-governing territories read 
into the provisions of the Charter relating to such terri- 
tories far more than the powers themselves were inclined 
to do. The peoples of these territories read the solemn 
declarations about the fundamental freedoms of all man- 
kind, and then asked whether such declarations were 
meant for them, as much as to Members of the United 
Nations. 


India, she said, believed in the establishment of a 
permanent committee under Chapter XI, which would do 
for the non-self-governing territories what the Trustee- 
ship Council was now doing for peoples in Trust areas. 
Had not the Assembly the authority to ask the colonial 
powers for concrete proofs demonstrating that they were 
doing everything possible to speed the development of 
self-government among colonial peoples? 


Referring to conditions in South-East Asia—one of the 
“strongholds of colonialism”—Mrs. Pandit said that this 
region was slowly emerging into: freedom, although faced 
with the internal travail and opposition of vested inter- 
ests which accompanied the birth of freedom. India had 
the deepest sympathy for the peoples of Indonesia, Indo- 
China, and Malaya in their struggle for freedom. 


Edvard Kardelj, of Yugoslavia, was critical of the fact 
that administering authorities were using Trusteeship Ter- 
ritories for the creation of military bases. In other words, 
he said, instead of systems which would enable the ter- 
ritories to develop more quickly and become independent 
states, ordinary colonial regimes had been set up in such 
territories. When such conditions prevailed under Trus- 
teeship it was evident that conditions in the so-called non- 
self-governing territories could not be different in any 
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way. No wonder uprisings were spreading over the colo- 
nial world. These people had been brought to a con- 
dition where they had to pay with blood for every step 
on the path of freedom. Nevertheless, he added, the colo- 
nial system was being portrayed almost as a sort of “elee- 
mosynary institution.” 


Mr. Marshall’s comment on the subject was to the effect 
that the United States was particularly interested in the 
work of the United Nations relating to the millions of 
people who were not yet self-governing. All possible aid 
and encouragement should be given them, in order that 
they might play their full part in the family of nations, 
as independent states or in freely chosen association with 
other states. 


Council’s Powers 


Speaking at length on the subject, Ernest Bevin (UNiT- 
ED Kincpom) criticized the record of the Trusteeship 
Council. In examining the documents it appeared to 
him that the Council was not doing the job laid down 
for it in the United Nations Charter. He recalled that it 
was the United Kingdom, with the Australian Govern- 
ment, which had taken the initiative in preparing the 
draft of Chapter XII of the Charter. Together with 
other powers at San Francisco which had considerable 
experience with colonial problems, a draft was eventually 
elaborated and accepted by the United Nations as a 
whole. In accordance with the provisions of this chapter 
the United Kingdom and other administering powers 
agreed to place the territories in question under the Trus- 
teeship System. 


These agreements were approved by the United Na- 
tions. But, although their aim was to associate the 
United Nations with the administration of the territories 
in a general supervisory capacity, it was always intended 
that the administering authority should have sole respon- 
sibility for their administration. There now seemed to 
be a tendency in the Council, he said, to go beyond its 
general powers of supervision, and terms of the Charter 
and of the agreements, and to take upon itself the func- 
tions of the administering authorities. 


“In our role of administering authority we are anxious 
to co-operate and we welcome constructive criticism,” 
Mr. Bevin declared. “But in the administration of our 
Trust Territories we will not be deflected from what we 
think to be the right course by uninformed or prejudiced 
doctrinaire criticism, from people who are not required 
to reveal the truth of conditions in their own territories.” 


Tanganyika Criticism 

Citing two examples of such criticism Mr. Bevin tfe- 
ferred to comments on the tribal system in Tanganyika— 
to destroy which as has been suggested, would be equiva- 
lent to destroying the family unit in Western Society. 
Britain’s aim was to develop tribal organizations into 
more liberal forms which would eventually result in elec- 
toral representation. Similarly the “groundnuts scheme” 
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in the same territory was bringing millions of acres under 
cultivation. “We are not expropriating the Africans: we 
are expropriating thorn bush and tsetse fly . . . ” he 
declared. 

Mr. Bevin felt there was a false and misguided idea 
that the possession of colonies was bad in itself, and that 
colonial powers could not be trusted to guide backward 
peoples. As a result the Trusteeship Council was in 
danger of degenerating into a platform for political propa- 
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ganda, which would not serve the interests of the in- 
habitants of Trust Territories, and would undermine the 
Trusteeship System itself. He wished to clear up such 
misunderstandings which, if allowed to persist, would 
effectively prevent the United Nations from carrying out 
the great task entrusted to the Trusteeship Council—that 
of assisting the administering authorities in bringing the 
peoples of the Trust Territories to a stage where “they 
can stand up and govern themselves.” 


Concern Over Atomic and Arms Stalemates 


Ppeenreses AND ALARM that the United Nations so 

far has failed to control atomic energy and reduce 
armaments and armed forces were repeatedly expressed 
during the General Assembly general debate. 

Among the pleas to the big powers to get together on 
these matters for the sake of humanity was an appeal by 
Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, who accused those powers of 
engaging in an armaments race, fortifying their military 
positions and multiplying their forces “on an alarming 
scale.” 

The other Member states, he said, are also influenced 
by the example of the great powers and are trying to 
make preparations for self-defence as far as they can. He 
deplored the lack of confidence and the spirit of hostile 
competition adopted by the great powers which had 
brought about “this dreadful deterioration in the world 
outlook.” 

“Ninety-nine per cent—and perhaps more—of the 
world’s population abhor war and military manoeuvring. 
They are eager to see peace established and reigning over 
the whole world,” Mr. el-Khouri said. “This overwhelm- 
ing majority of mankind appeal pitifully to the leaders 
of the world, and to the fashioners of world policy, to 
have compassion on them and prevent eventual global 
destruction. The leaders who were able to win a tre- 
mendous war should not fail to win the peace. We 
earnestly hope that this session will serve to realize this 
cherished aim.” 


United States Aims 


Among the representatives of the big powers, Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall referred only briefly to 
atomic energy and armaments. The United States, he 
said, believes that these aims should be sought: 

“The early adoption of an international system for the 
control of atomic energy, providing for the elimination 
of atomic weapons from national armaments, for the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only, and for safeguards to insure compliance by all 
nations with the necessary international measures of 
control. 

“Under adequate and dependable guaranty against 
violation, a progressive reduction in armaments as rapid- 
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ly as the restoration of political confidence permits.” 


U.S.S.R. Position 


The Chinese Foreign Minister, Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, 
did not refer specifically to these questions but Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky, Deputy Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., 
spoke at length on the problems. He deplored the fact 
that after 30 months of work by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and almost as much by the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, no positive results had been 
achieved. 

For the fruitlessness of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion he blamed the United States Government’s refusal 
to solve the principal problem of removing atomic 
weapons from national armaments and securing the use 
of atomic energy only and exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, he said, insisted 
on the necessity of immediately prohibiting atomic 
weapons and their utilization for warlike ends, and on 
the need of establishing strict and effective international 
control over the observance of such a ban. 

Because atomic weapons were essentially aggressive 
weapons intended for attack only, those circles which 
were “cherishing plans for attacks on other countries” 
were strenuously opposing a convention for the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons, and instead were proposing the 
establishment of international control of atomic energy 
as a whole. . 

In addition to demanding establishment of interna- 
tional control first, the United States was proposing 
ownership by the international control organ of all enter- 
prises in connection with atomic energy. Thus it would 
have every opportunity for uncontrolled interference in 
the internal affairs of any country. While the U.S.S.R. 
maintained that the control body should have the right 
to adopt decisions by a majority of votes, it could not 
accept sueh a situation. 

The United States proposal, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, 
does not provide for the control of atomic production 
proper, but concentrates on the mining of the raw 
materials. 

“Thus,” he added, “there are no doubts left in any- 
body’s mind that the Government of the United States 
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wants to place its hand on the sources of raw materials 
in other countries, with the aid of the so-called interna- 
tional control body where the United States expects to be 
backed by its own majority. At the same time the 
United States refuses to place its own atomic enterprises 
under international control, together with all the other 
enterprises and sources of raw materials. . . . 

“The U.S.S.R. maintains that a properly organized 
international control body should exercise control over 
the production of atomic energy in all its stages, be- 
ginning with the production of raw materials, up to and 
including, the output of manufactured goods. 

“The se si, of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and other powers cannot agree with 
that position. The U.S.S.R.—and not only the U.S.S.R. 
—cannot agree to the policy of these Governments.” 

Later, Mr. Vyshinsky asserted that the propaganda 
being carried on by the instigators of a new war was 
accompanied by the spread of “slanderous lies” about 
the alleged aggressiveness. of the Soviet Union and the 
new democracies, and by “a furious armaments race and 
the development of plans for an attack on the U.S.S.R. 
and the new democracies as well as the preparation of 
other military measures.” The United States was lead- 
ing in the armaments race and, in addition, was helping 
a number of western European countries to prepare for 
war. 


Draft Resolution 


Mr. Vyshinsky then presented a draft resolution “for 
the purpose of strengthening the cause of peace and re- 
moving the menace of a new war which is being fomented 
by expansionists and other reactionary elements.” 

This proposed that the Assembly should recommend 
to the permanent members of the Security Council— 
China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States—as a first step in the reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, the reduction by one-third 
during one year of all present land, naval, and air forces. 

It also proposed a recommendation for the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons as weapons intended for aims 
of aggression and not for those of defence, and a recom- 
mendation for establishment within the framework of 
the Security Council of an international control body 
to supervise and control the implementation of these 
measures. 


United Kingdom Views 


Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin pointed out that the 
United Kingdom, with the majority, had agreed that 
effective control over atomic energy could be exercised 
if the international control agency to be set up was 
given powers which would include some form of inter- 
national ownership, management, and inspection. 

But while the Atomic Energy Commission itself had 
reported that it could no longer profitably continue its 
activities, and that its work in effect must now be ad- 
journed, a draft resolution had been presented putting 
the matter up for consideration again. The reason for 
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this, he believed, was fundamentally simple: although 
the minority often put forward a point of view which 
could not be disregarded and which should be intelligent- 
ly discussed, it resolutely refused to accommodate itself, 
even in the slightest degree, to the wishes and desires 
of the majority “in practically all the political activities 
of the United Nations.” 

“This I must say with all the solemnity at my dis- 
posal,” Mr. Bevin stated. “If the black fury, the in- 
calculable disaster of atomic war, should fall upon us, 
one power, by refusing its co-operation in the control 
and development of these great new forces for the good 
of humanity, will alone be responsible for the evils which 
may be visited upon mankind. This lack of co-opera- 
tion . . . has almost never been absent at any level of 
international political activity.” 

As for the new U.S.S.R. proposal, he remarked, it 
was natural to be suspicious. “We are invited to put 
our security in the pool with a nation which will not and 
is determined not to reveal to the world what it is doing.” 
The draft resolution leoked like a proposal “to induce 
the rest of us to disarm while the U.S.S.R. maintains 
absolute secrecy about their own military strength and 
activities.” 

Mr. Bevin invited Mr. Vyshinsky to tell the tacts 
about the armed forces of the Soviet Union. “We are 
told that they now number between three and four mil- 
lion. Before the war, I believe they were nearer one 
million. We, on the other hand, were run down almost 
to our prewar position. I frankly state, the insecurity 
of the world has compelled us to arrest the run down. 

“But from where do we begin to disarm? What is 
the basis on which to start? I repeat what I said in 
New York. The basis of disarmament is collective se- 
curity, which starts from the foundation and builds up. 
If a policy of security is built up correctly, (the ques- 
tion of) the numbers of armies settles itself automatical- 
ly, and there is no fear of anyone ever arming. It is too 
expensive, it is too costly, it is too silly, in our economy 
and in the demands of the people upon us, to go on mak- 
ing munitions and arming people. 

“Let us, then, begin with the Military Staff Con:mit- 
tee. Let us go on to atomic energy. Let us deal with 
total weapons. Let us open up our countries to inspec- 
tion, all of us. Let us open up the world, let light and 
knowledge come in, and let us see what others are 
doing, and the question of physical arms will settle 
itself. 

“Disarmament presupposes a cessation of the attacks 
upon our institutions and our internal political business. 
Civil war ceases to be an instrument of foreign policy, 
and assassination and all the rest of it i$ tabooed by 
everybody associated with the United Nations. All that 
kind of attack goes out. None of us should even con- 
done it for a minute. If not, we cannot look with con- 
fidence upon any resolution which may be put before 


” 


us. 
French Position 


The question of atomic weapons, said Robert Schuman, 
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France’s Foreign Minister, was one of “life and death” 
for the world. 

The French delegation believed that control was a 
fundamental aspect. Prohibition and limitations were 
easy to decide on, but difficult to enforce. They could 
be effective only insofar as they went together with ef- 
fective control. 

The problem of general disarmament could not be 
solved unless a little confidence was shown in inter- 
national affairs and if, at the same time, everyone was 
prepared for effective control. 

This was not a question of interference in the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state. How would the world ever be 
able to organize for peace unless everyone was prepared 
to accept sacrifices and to accept contractual limitations 
of rights and privileges for the sake of all? 

“The important thing is that these limitations should 
be accepted freely in full knowledge of the facts and on 
a mutually advantageous basis,” he said. “Then these 
limitations will be the very reflection of independence 
and the normal exercise of sovereignty. 

“We believe that they will be far more valuable than 
apparently amicable settlements which are’ only a cloak 
for force. Moral disarmament will be a condition, a 
sine qua non condition, of military disarmament.” 


Canadian Statement 


The Prime Minister of Canada, W. L. Mackenzie King, 
pointed out that since the processes by which atomic 
energy is released are now well known to the scientists 
of all nations, the ability to make and release the atomic 
bomb will, in the course of time, be available to any 
nation which possesses and devotes sufficient skill to 
that purpose. That was why there was the urgent neces- 
sity for effective control. The international control of 
atomic energy might change it from a force of terrible 
destruction into a power which could greatly benefit 
the whole of mankind. 

“In the presence of the menace which atomic energy 
constitutes, every nation, in the interests of its own 
people as well as those of other lands, cannot strive too 
earnestly to ensure this mighty transformation,” Mr. 
King said. 

While Mr. Vyshinsky had sought to place the blame 
for the failure of the Atomic Energy Commission on 
the United States, this position was not borne out by 
the facts. 

Canada could speak with some knowledge of the facts, 
which showed “conclusively that, not only has the 
United States striven earnestly and hopefully for a 
solution, but, subject to proper safeguards, they have 
unhesitatingly offered to give to the world the far- 
reaching advantages which came to them in consequence 
of their vast efforts in this field during the war.” 


Other Views 


: Echoing the general regret that the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s work had been fruitless, Mrs. Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit, Indian Ambassador to Moscow, said that 
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India, as an under-developed country, was interested 
in the use of atomic energy for peaceful and beneficent 
purposes. She hoped that a fresh approach might be 
made and that a reconciliation of opposing points of 
view might be achieved. 

Furthermore, the threat of war could not be banished 
unless the present race for armaments was abandoned. 
She stressed particularly the importance of outlawing 
biological and chemical warfare, “which is said to have 
been perfected to such an extent as to threaten the very 
existence of mankind.” 

The real cause of the disagreement in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, believed. 
was lack of confidence. He thought that the Commission 
should continue its work by preparing in its final form 
a draft treaty containing all the provisions for prohibi- 
tion and safeguards and then submit it to the Security 
Council for approval. The members of the Council 
would then have to carry out their respective responsi- 
bilities in adopting or frustrating the course of action. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs for Venezuela, Dr. 
Andres Eloy Blanco, stressed the need for some means 
of combining the system of unrestricted international 
control with the prohibition of manufacture of atomic 
weapons and arrangements to destroy them, while the 
representative of Colombia, Dr. Roberto Urdaneta Arbe- 
laez, said that his country still believed that it is im- 
possible to begin the task by prohibiting atomic weapons 
and then establishing control later. 

Speaking before the U.S.S.R. proposal was presented. 
Poland’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, Zygmunt Mod- 
zelewski, blamed the failures of the two Commissions on 
ever-growing estimates of armament expenditures in 
some states and the “ever-soaring profits of Wall Street 
bankers and brokers who have an interest in the muni- 
dions industries.” 


Support for U.S.S.R. Proposal 


The four other states customarily adhering to Soviet 
policy took part in the debate after Mr. Vyshinsky pre- 
sented the U.S.S.R. proposal, and they all strongly sup- 
ported it. 

Dr. Vladimir Clementis, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, welcomed it as “realistic, concrete, and unam- 
biguous.” Although it was addressed, in regard. to the 
reduction of armed forces, only to the big powers, its 
adoption and carrying out would be of far-reaching im- 
portance to all the other states as well, he said. 

M. K. V. Kiselev, Foreign Minister for the Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., thought that Mr. Bevin had attempted 
to throw the responsibility for the failure of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the innocent party. He in turn 
held the United Kingdom and the United States re- 
sponsible. 

Acceptance of the Soviet proposal, said Edvard Kadelzj, 
Yugoslavia’s Foreign Minister, would be an important 
contribution towards releasing the masses of the people 
from the fear of war, towards the elimination of the use 
of the threat of war as a method of international policy, 
and the creation of an atmosphere in which all outstand- 
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ing international questions could be solved more suc- 
cessfully. 

Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, Ukrainian Foreign Minister, fore- 
saw that the proposal would likely end the deadlock in 
both Commissions, a deadlock that he said had been 
brought about by “the Anglo-American bloc.” 
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~The peoples of the whole world,” he said as he con- 
cluded the debate, “understand that the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posals represent a genuine and valuable contribution to 
the cause of peace and the security of peoples. The 
U.S.S.R. proposals are genuine and true guarantees of 
such security.” 


Scope of the Economic and Social Council 


HROUGHOUT THE GENERAL debate there were numerous 

references to specific economic and social items on 
the agenda but discussion on these matters was highlighted 
by a full analysis of the work of the United Nations in 
these fields made by Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
President of the Economic and Social Council. 

The speech outlined a series of constructive sugges- 
tions to remedy what Dr. Malik considered the present 
weaknesses of the Council. 

So great is the volume of the Council’s work said 
Dr. Malik, that he believed that the time must soon come 
when the Council must be in continuous session for 
at least six months of the year. Secondly, procedural 
tangles must not be allowed to retard the Council’s 
work and the rules of procedure should be improved. 

Thirdly, the quality of representation in the Council, 
while on the whole high, had in many cases tended to 
subordinate the economic and social to the political. 
“By its very conception,” Dr. Malik argued, “the Coun- 
cil is not meant to include only politicians and tech- 
nical experts; the voice of the scientist, the scholar, the 
thinker, the poet must also be heard.” 

Fourthly, the Council had done practically nothing 
in the cuiiural field, although the Charter laid cultural 
responsibilities upon the Council. It should therefore 
rethink its relationship both to UNESCO and to the 
Department ef Public Information of the Secretariat. 
It ought to be possible for the Council to have an in- 
tellectual and spiritual vision for some of the less for- 
tunate areas of the world and to stimulate UNESCO to 
give effect to that vision. 

The basic actual disability of the Council, Dr. Malik 
declared, arose from the prevailing distrust and dis- 
agreement between the Great Powers. “This political 
and moral disharmony, not to say antagonism, vitiates 
and almost nullifies every good endeavor.” The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council was meant to function in an 
altogether different atmosphere. 

The basic theoretical disability of the Council, Dr. 
Malik observed, arose from the limitations imposed upon 
it by the Charter. The Council did not have executive 
or directive powers. Unless the Charter was revised to 
grant the Council real executive pewer and the neces- 
sary authority and funds required by such power, in- 
ternational economic and social co-operation under the 
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United Nations would remain essentially limited. 

Not all of the Council’s important recommendations 
in the fields of economic and social co-operation and 
of human rights had been implemented, the real diff- 
culty here being with the sovereign governments which 
failed to give effect to such recommendations made by 
the Assembly or by the Council. “There is not enough 
faith in the United Nations,” declared Dr. Malik. “There 
is not enough ‘unity . . . to make the recommendations 

. sufficiently compelling.” 

Further, the Economic and Social Council was not 
sufficiently entrusted with creative projects. “If signi- 
ficant schemes of international co-operation are always 
carried on outside the United Nations, how can our 
machinery ever be tested and strengthened?” he asked. 

He also maintained that the first part of Article 65 
of the Charter should be put into practice. This Arti- 
cle reads: “The Economic and Social Council may 
furnish information to the Security Council and shall 
assist the Security Council upon its request.” He felt 
sure that if the Economic and Social Council had vol- 


‘ unteered to furnish significant information to the Se- 


curity Council in connection with Kashmir, Indonesia, 
or Palestine, the Security Council would have been ma- 
terially aided in its difficult task.” It would seem that 
the Charter intended the Council to be originally alive 
to its possible contribution to peace and security, in 
respect of any problem of which the Security Council 
is seized. 


Human Rights 


Dr. Malik also dealt with the problem of human rights 
in his lengthy address. The draft declaration on Human 
Rights now before the Assembly was, in his opinion, 
“one of the most fundamental texts so far put out by 
the United Nations.” If the Assembly adopted this Dec- 
laration, and he thought it should, it wotld complete 
the Charter itself by defining ‘what was intentionally 
felt undefined in it. Nowhere had it defined human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which ‘Members were 
pledged under the Charter to promote. 

The representative for New Zealand, James Thorn, 
was another who drew special attention to the achieve- 
ments of the Economic and Social Council. While there 
was ground for apprehension about the work of the 
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United Nations, he observed, its record was not one of 
unrelieved failure. There were substantial benefits 
standing to the credit of the United Nations, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council having done much to offset 
disappointment encountered elsewhere by directing and 
co-ordinating work in many fields. Such constructive 
international endeavors should encourage those who 
hoped for a United Nations with an authority which 
was unmistakable and with powers of leadership which 
civilized people would follow. “Progress need not neces- 
sarily be dramatic; it may be as yet only faintly per- 
ceptible but it is none the less real for all that,” Mr. 
Thorn declared. This kind of progress would ultimately 
create a public opinion in which the United Nations 
would be entrenched. With that support, the United 
Nations could build the better world that all desired. 


Economic Recovery Problems 


The Marshall Plan figured largely in the references to 
economic problems. 

Speaking for the United States, George Marshall made 
the point that while the United Nations and its related 
agencies were increasingly helpful in the economic and 
social’ field, primary responsibility for improving stand- 
ards of living would continue to rest with the govern- 
ments and peoples themselves. The United Nations, he 
added, was not intended to preclude co-operative action 
among groups of states for common purposes consistent 
with the Charter. He found it disappointing that efforts 
at economic recovery consistent with this concept had 
been actively opposed by some who seemed to fear the 
return of stability and confidence. “We must not be 
misled,” he warned, “by those who in the name of revo- 
lutionary slogans would prevent reconstruction and re- 
covery or hold out illusions of future well-being at the 
price of starvation and disorder today.” 


Criticism of Marshall Plan 


Taking the opposite view, Zygmunt Modzelewski, of 
Poland, described the Marshall Plan as a political move 
designed to gain complete control of trade between the 
Marshall Plan countries and the others. It thus intro- 
duced everywhere a system of privileged and under-privi- 
leged countries, a system of goods admitted for exchange 
and of goods barred from exchange. “Obviously, that 
kind of system has nothing in common with the basic 
economic purposes of the United Nations or its groups.” 


Poland had decided to remain outside the Marshall 
Plan because it did not want to share in the reconstruc- 
tion of an aggressive Western Germany, Mr. Modzelewski 


added. 


These views were supported and developed by Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) who declared that the Marshall 
Plan made no contribution to the economic and political 
stabilization of Europe. On the contrary, he said, it 


worsened the economic position of the European countries 
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that had joined the plan “which undermines their eco- 
nomic and political independence.” 

Further, the Marshall Plan ignored the United Nations. 
Yet the economic bodies of the United Nations had 
deemed it to be their most important task to facilitate 
the implementation of that plan in every way possible. 
“It is not accidental,” added Mr. Vyshinsky, “that the 
report of the Secretary-General himself, the report of Mr. 
Trygve Lie, pictures the Marshall Plan, without any 
reason whatsoever, as a ‘program which holds great prom- 
ise for the restoration of Western European economy and 
political stability.’ ” 


Czech Viewpoint 

Taking the same position, Vladimir Clementis, of 
Czechoslovakia, said that the Eastern European states had 
been and still were willing to co-operate in the collective 
reconstruction of postwar Europe which was proved by 
their participation in the Economic Commission for 
Europe. But they are not willing to help a scheme which 
deliberately pushes aside the United Nations, which gives 
preference to the reconstruction of that part of Europe 
which menaces their security. Finally, they can and will 
collaborate only on such schemes that help and do not 
hinder their own planned economy. 

In Eastern Europe, maintained Dmitri Manuilsky 
( UKRAINIAN S.S.R.), reconstruction and the general eleva- 
tion of the standard of living and of the economy was 
based on the healthy foundation of the self-sacrificing 
work of the people of each country and the mutual aid 
given by the states of Eastern Europe to one another. 
The most important part of this co-operation was gladly 
borne by the Soviet Union. “We do not seek dollars,” 
he added. “We do not sacrifice our national economies 
to decay for the sake of getting United States materials 
and the remains of United States surplus.” 

The delegate from Yugoslavia, Edvard Kardelj, thought 
that the economic organs of the United Nations had 
been virtually paralyzed with the “so-called American 
European ‘Recovery’ Program” having gone into effect 
outside the framework of the United Nations. American 
“assistance” to Europe was linked to conditions which 
were in direct contradiction with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and which were altogether 
inconsistent with the independence of nations. Further, 
the Marshall Plan countries were compelled to accept con- 
ditions which were tantamount to the direct inclusion of 
their countries in American military strategic plans. 


Support for Marshall Plan 


Declaring that the Danish people had gladly taken part 
in the Marshall Plan, Gustav Rasmussen (DENMARK) 
said that this did not mean, however, that Denmark ex- 
cluded other possibilities of wider European co-operation. 

It would be difficult, he went on to say, to solve the 
problem of enabling European countries to reach an 
equilibrium in their balance of payments with the dollar 
area unless means could be found for increasing trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe. It was therefore 
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of great importance that the United Nations should spare 
no effort to resuscitate and develop trade between the East 
and West. 

Ernest Bevin (UNITED KincpoM) argued, on the other 
hand, that the European Recovery Plan was not charity. 
“It is to assist Europe to get on her feet, to produce for 
herself, to rehabilitate her industry. It is not designed 
to take away independence, but to tide over and help in 
its re-establishment. He did not think that Mr. Modzel- 
lewski’s words—Poland’s rejection of the Marshall Plan 
made it possible for Poland to establish and carry out 
her own Polish plan of reconstruction—carried con- 
viction. The countries of Eastern Europe were forbidden 
to come in, “and that is the only reason why they are 
outside.” 


“The Day of Larger Units’’ 


This was the day of larger economic and political units 
and France would work for that unity with all its might, 
said Robert Schuman (FRANCE). The economic recon- 
struction of Europe through the mutual help of European 
nations, which supplements the help given by the United 
Nations, he explained, was now becoming a reality. Six- 
teen nations had met to draft joint production programs 
and to share in credits offered by the United States. In 
addition, there was the Benelux Customs Union, while 
France and Italy were drawing up plans for another 
union which their Parliaments had approved in principle. 
France hoped to enter into similar agreements with all 
European nations, and this offer was made to all govern- 
ments in the East and West. “Economic union means 
political collaboration,” added Mr. Schuman. Acting in 
close agreement with the Belgium Government, the French 
Government intended to act upon suggestions that a 
representative assembly of European opinion should be 
convened to draw up proposals for a European organi- 
zation. 

The position taken by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics against the Marshall Plan, contended Paul-Henri 
Spaak (BELGIUM), was “the basest, the saddest, the most 
disquieting policy that could be imagined.” The hopes of 
the world were portrayed by 16 countries pursuing one 
aim, that of national rehabilitation. Without the Marshall 
Plan, these countries would be lost. 

“The solution of economic problems,” stated Dr. An- 
dres Eloy Blanco (VENEZUELA), “will only be achieved 
by co-operation.” Opposition of systems should be set 
aside to make possible the discovery of paths leading to 
collaboration and understanding. To prove that such co- 
operation was possible, he pointed to the “signal success” 
achieved by the Economic Commission for Europe. 


Latin America and Far East 


Some of the economic problems of Latin America and 
the Far East were dealt with in references in the general 
debate to the work of the regional commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

In Asia and the Far East, stated Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh 


(CHINA), poverty was the primary problem. The main 
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responsibility for economic advancement in this part of 
the world, where one half of the human race lived, had 
naturally to be borne by the people and governments 
there, but the industrially advanced countries could do 
much to help. But outside countries, Dr. Shih-Chieh 
cautioned, should not interfere with the social and eco- 
nomic systems which the peoples themselves wish to 
adopt. 

Expressing the hope that the work of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East would not turn 
itself into an academic institution, he urged that Mem- 
ber states, in advancing the work of the Economic and 
Social Council, must always be ready to subordinate na- 
tional considerations to the needs of international co- 
operation as far as possible. 

Dealing with the Economic Commission for Latin 
America, the Peruvian delegate, Dr. Enrique Garcia- 
Sayan, considered its existence to be of the grestest im- 
portance. It had the task, he observed, of promoting eco- 
nomic activity and developing the under-developed coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere. 


Problem of Human Rights 


Human rights was a subject which figured largely in 
the debate. General Carlos P. Romulo (PHILIPPINEs), for 
instance, stated that the text of the proposed Declaration 
on Human Rights and the various conventions and reso- 
lutions guaranteeing freedom of information which were 
awaiting final action by the General Assembly, consti- 
tuted a vital portion of the pattern of peace and free- 
dom the validity of which did not depend on the con- 
flicts and prejudices of the moment. “They call for 
immediate action, and, on no pretext whatsoever, should 
they be made to await a prior political settlement.” 

The United States representative, George Marshall, also 
calling upon the Assembly to approve the Declaration of 
Human Rights by an overwhelming majority as a stand- 
ard of conduct for all, declared that systematic and de- 
liberate denials of basic human rights lay at the root 
of most our troubles and threatened the work of the 
United Nations. 

The work done by the Human Rights Commission in 
drafting a Bill on Human Rights, said Mr. Thorn (NEw 
ZEALAND), was a considerable contribution to the raising 
of international standards. 

Ernest Bevin, of the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, thought it doubtful whether the nations of the 
world would at this General Assembly pledge themselves 
to a covenant defining human rights, but his Govern- 
ment would not slacken its efforts. to ,secure such a 
covenant. He did, however, hope that fhe Assembly 
would approve the Declaration on Human Rights with- 
out dissent. He hoped, too, that it wguld be possible to 
agree upon the covenants covering freedom of informa- 
tion. “If there were a definition agreed upon among us 
as to what human rights each should safeguard,” he 
said, “if there were provision among us for the free move- 
ment of information: as well as of individuals, the ten- 

(Continued on page 817) 
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UNITED NATIONS ACTIVITIES 


A WORLD PICTURE 





Ss ACCOMPANYING MAP—an azimuthal projection of 
the globe—is designed to give an impression of the 
range and scope of activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. This panorama shows the field 
missions of the United Nations and some of the high- 
lights of the last three years of work. 


However, the map is also significant for what it cannot 
show. The organs of the United Nations deliberate, in- 
vestigate, and take action on great international problems. 
Some of these are focussed on specific areas—Palestine, 
Korea, the Balkans, Indonesia, and Kashmir, for example 
—but others have no special locale though they affect all 
mankind— issues such as the control of atomic energy, 
and the regulation and reduction of armaments. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL TASKS 


This is equally evident in the work of the Economic 
and Social Council, in its work “for social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom.” In this task 
almost every international economic and social problem 
comes up before the Council and is discussed; studied, and 
acted upon: a process in which the Council is aided by its 
expert commissions. Not all this work need result in 
specific action because much of it is in the nature of con- 
tinuous study and research and reporting. One ofthese 
commissions has drafted an international Declaration on 
Human Rights—the first document of its kind in history, 
and potentially of vital concern to every human being. 
Another commission is at work to improve the political, 
social, and economic status of women everywhere. Em. 
ployment, statistics, population, transport, and communi- 
cations—the international position and problems in all 
these fields is under constant study and review for neces- 
sary action. 


To what spot on the map shall we affix “Economic Re- 
port—Salient Features of the World Economic Situation 
1945-47?” This study of postwar economic trends and 
problems monopolized the attention of Secretariat spec- 
ialists for many months. It deals with conditions in every 
region of the world, and its information and conclusions 
concern every government. This is but one example of 
the scores of research projects on which experts in the 
Secretariat are engaged all the year round. 

(Continued on page 816) 
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INITIALS OF ORGANIZATIONS 


UNICEF 


UNAC 


ILO 


FAO 


UNESCO 


ICAO 


BANK 


FUND 


WHO 


UPU 


ITU 


IRO 


ITO 


IMCO 


WMO 


& 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 

8 
United Nations Appeal for Children 

2 
International Labor Organization 

2 
Food and Agriculture Organization 

e 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization 

& 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion e 


5 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


* 
International Monetary Fund 
Me 
World Health Organization 
@ 
Universal Postal Union 
& 
[nternational Telecommunications Union 
2 
International Refugee Organization 
2 
International Trade Organization 
* 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization 
* 
World Meteorological Organization 











Pa ee tel ae 


SAN FRANCISCO: UN Charter signed June 26, 1945; ILO Conference "  £F — TUM 


lated i f very 
passed convention on Freedom of Association (1948) an ae es a 


UNITED STATES: Preparation proceeding for World Conference on Resources 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA: Population Commission standardizing census methods 


¢ PERU, ECUADOR: Technical assistance by Monetary Fund 
on foreign exchange problems 


PERU: Commission to study effects of coca-leaf chewing ; 
UNESCO Pilot Education Project 


LATIN AMERICA: UN social welfare seminars held for 20 countries 
CHILE: First development loans granted by International Bank 


SANTIAGO: Headquarters of UN Economic 
Commission for Latin America 


ARGENTINA, VENEZUELA: Women granted 
right to vote. UN Commission working 
to raise status of women everywhere 


HAVANA: UN-sponsored Conference on Trade & 
Employment; Havana Charter signed (1948) 


AMAZON REGION: UNESCO and ten governments establish 
International Institute of Hylean Amazon to study region 


VENEZUELA: Large-scale refugee settlement through IRO 
(also in many other countries) 


HAITI: UNESCO pilot education project 


WASHINGTON: Convention of WMO revised to relate body to UN 
World Statistical Congress; UN Commission working to improve statistics 


LAKE SUCCESS: Commission drafts Declaration on Human Rights 
NORTH ATLANTIC: Weather Ship Network under ICAO agreement N 
VIK, ICELAND: Loran (Long Range Aid to Navigation) Station under ICAO agreement 


EUROPE: International Bank reconstruction loans to France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Denmark 


PARIS: UPU Convention revised to bring agency in relation with UN (1947) 
EUROPE: Food and medical aid by UNICEF to 12 countries 


as 


GENEVA: Conference worked on safeguarding international freedom of information ] 


id 


WEST AFRICA Trust Territories: Togoland and Cameroons (France and United Kingdom) 





PACIFIC OCEAN Trust Territories: 

Western Samoa (New Zealand): 
; ‘ jit ct ee Nauru (Australia, New Zealand, U. K.); 
a Bio ch ie . vine Marshalls 
















a) Seo ‘| a OARS : Carolines 7 (U.S.A.); 
Teer nr ay J so Marianas 
PY LL wel I 


New Guinea (Australia) 


KOREA: Commission supervised election in South Korea 


SHANGHAI: Headquarters of UN Economic 
Commission for Asia & Far East 


CHINA, PHILIPPINES: Provided with social welfare experts 
(also 7 European countries) 


CHINA: UNICEF food and medical aid; WHO field mission; 
UNESCO Pilot Education Project 





INDONESIA: Committee of Good Offices working 
for peaceful settlement 


SINGAPORE: WHO epidemiological reporting station 


BURMA: UNICEF medical aid to begin in near future 


~ KASHI: Commission to help mediate between India and Pakistan 
“DI, PAKISTAN, CEYLON : UNICEF medical aid to begin in near future 


| “INDIA: Fellowships granted to social welfare officials (also to 11 other countries) 


a 


POLAND: oe field mission; IRO repatriation programme (also to other European countries) 


Ne a 


PALESTINE: Mediator working to stop ® sntbtendines ee 
ea quar er. 


s—Lake Success, N. Y. 
fighting and achieve settlement International Court of Justice—The Hague 


GREECE. WHO field mission . UN Information Centre or 
as P , : Headquarters of Specialized Agencies 
EGYPT: WHO aid to stamp out cholera epidemic (1947) Geneva: HQ of ILO, WHO, IRO, ITO, ITU 
; ag Berne: HQ of UPU 
ETHIOPIA: WHO field mission Paris: HQ of UNESCO 
London: proposed HQ of IMCO 
Copenhagen 


Prague 


NORTH AFRICA: UNICEF medical aid to begin in near future 


EAST AFRICA: Mission visits Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi to ee Trust Territories 


Warsaw 
Moscow 
New Delhi 
Shanghai 


CON O UR WN 


Rio de Janeiro 

Mexico City 

Washington: HQ of FAO, Bank, Fund 
Montreal: HQ of ICAO 


(N.B.: All these cities are Information 


Centres except: Berne, Montreal.) 














(Continued from page 813) 
LAKE SUCCESS AND GENEVA 


The nerve centre of the United Nations is the Interim 
Headquarters at Lake Success. The bulk of the work of 
the Organization is carried on here: most of the meetings 
of the principal organs and subsidiary bodies. It is also 
the home of the Secretariat which carries on the continu- 
ous work of administration, study, information, and other 
services. An immense amount of study, discussion, ne- 
gotiation, and executive work—all represented by one 
circle in our map. 


Another circle marks the European office in Geneva 
where today there is more activity than at any time in 
the League days. Geneva is the centre for many import- 
ant conferences, and it is also the headquarters of the 
Economic Commission for Europe, and of a number 
of specialized agencies. 


CONTINUOUS ACTION 


Another type of the work of the United Nations, con- 
crete enough for visualization, covers almost every point 
on the map. Every port in the world feels the operation 
of the United Nations system of control of traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs. What trade is legitimate and what illicit is 
determined by conventions drawn up or administered by 
United Nations bodies—conventions which bind national 
governments, 


The people of New Zealand have given generously to 
the United Nations Appeal for Children, and that coun- 
try is mentioned on our map. But the reference applies 
equally to the 51 other countries and 30 territories which 
have been collecting voluntary donations for the Appeal. 


The children of the world are being aided mainly 
through the contributions of governments to the Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund—25 up to date. Thanks to these re- 
sources 4,500,000 children in Europe and the Far East 
are being fed and aided. Following the initiative of Den- 
mark, UNICEF and WHO are co-operating in the greatest 
mass vaccination program in history. As a result 15,- 
000,000 children in Europe alone—and even larger num- 
bers in the Far East—will receive BCG immunization 
against tuberculosis. 


Social welfare advisory services of the United Nations 
—aid through expert consultants, fellowships, and sem- 
inars—assist around 50 countries in 1948. 


Were the map to have shown the 58 Members of the 
United Nations, the shaded area would represent more 
than three fourths of the total land surface of the world. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 
But even that would not provide a complete picture 
of the areas linked with the United Nations. Our map 
shows the ten Trust Territories—six in Africa and four 
in the Pacific—over which the United Nations has super- 
visory responsibilities in accordance with trusteeship 
agreements. 
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But apart from these there are scores of other non-self- 
governing territories. Members of the United Nations 
which administer these territories have pledged themselves 
to the obligation to promote the well-being of the inhabi- 
ants. They send regular reports to the United Nations 
on the economic, social, and educational progress of these 
territories. These are studied and analyzed and then sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly which thus has an oppor- 
tunity of discussing how the Charter’s provisions are 
being implemented. In 1947, information regarding con- 
ditions in 63 territories scattered around the globe was 
transmitted by eight administering powers, and in 1948 
the figure was even higher. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Today, there are 10 specialized agencies—autonomous 
inter-governmental organizations related to the United 
Nations by special agreements—which are also active 
every day of the year in the economic and social fields. 
Each of them is concerned with a specific aspect: labor 
conditions, food and agriculture, basic education, civil 
aviation, reconstruction and development tasks, health 
problems, mails, telecommunications, and refugees and 
displaced persons. In addition, three specialized agencies 
now in a preparatory stage will soon be making their con- 
tribution: breaking down tariffs and other trade barriers; 
assisting world shipping; and providing meteorological 
information on a global basis. 


Some of the agencies such as the Universal Postal 
Union and the International Labor Organization, have 
been operating for decades; others have been at work 
for but a short time. Several—such as the Food and 
Agricultural Organization and the World Health Organi- 
zation—have field missions scattered throughout the 
world. 


It is impossible to picture all this work and so our 
map visually depicts only one or two activities of each 
specialized agency by way of example. 


“AND FOR THESE ENDS” 


The range of United Nations activities is without par- 
allel in the history of international organizations. Every 
major aspect of human endeavor comes within its pur- 
view. In several of these fields international action has 
never before been attempted—and even in matters politi- 
cal, the differences are being debated more fully and 
frankly than at any previous period, ‘ 


° 

All this is being done at a time when the world is 
grievously sick—more so perhaps than in any other 
period of peace. Measured by the results of here and now, 
the Member countries working through their United 
Nations have not yet achieved any of the goals set forth 
in the Charter. But ceaselessly the process of concerted 
international action goes on—in every field—and with it 
develop understanding and the habit of co-operation. 
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(Continued from page 812) 
sion between us would be immediately relieved and mis- 
understanding between us would be ultimately removed.” 


Race Problem in South Africa 
Sr Mohammed Zafrullah Khan (PAKISTAN), hoped 


that in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights for all without distinction of race, sex, language, 
or religion, a solution of the racial problem in South 
Africa would be achieved. 

It was not enough for the Assembly to approve the 
Declaration of Human Rights, declared the Peruvian 
delegate, Dr. Enrique Garcia-Sayan. “We must be con- 
cerned with the patient and continuous implementation 
of these rights; we must watch how they are implemented 
in every nation throughout the world.” 

The Yugoslav delegate, Edvard Kardelj, maintained 
that if the question of human rights was to be considered, 
then socialist countries had a definite advantage over all 
other countries. Saying that this matter would probably 
be discussed at length later, he wished to stress the 
discrepancy existing between the words and deeds of 
the leading states of the majority in general, and in the 
actual work of the United Nations in particular. “It is a 
discrepancy which is so manifest that no solemn declara- 
tion concerning human rights made here can conceal it.” 

Concern for human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
declared Joaquin Fernandez (CHILE), had led his dele- 
gation to bring before the Assembly the case of women 
who, being married to foreigners, were not permitted to 
follow their husbands to their countries of origin. This 
matter affected the fundamental human right of persons 
to marry freely and to emigrate. 


IRO and Refugees 


In the references to the refugee problem, the work of 
IRO received praise from the representatives of Denmark. 
New Zealand, Peru, and the United Kingdom, and criti- 
cism from Poland. 

Mr. Modzelewski (PoLAND) claimed IRO had, in fact, 
become a body reminiscent of an international labor mar- 
ket which supplied cheap manpower to all sorts of enter- 
prises and entrepreneurs. Poland had special reasons for 
not joining the IRO. 

Mr. Modzelewski charged that great numbers of Polish 
refugees still outside Poland were being driven to various 
places all over the world, and not seldom forced to accept 
conditions of labor which amounted to semi-slavery. 
When, after bitter experiences in foreign and far-off coun- 
tries. they approached the IRO to request repatriation, 
they were told that they would have to pay their own 
fare, which it was known they could not do. 

The delegate also charged that tens of thousands of 
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child refugees were still living in Germany three years 
after the war’s end, and that the Polish Government had 
not succeeded in convincing the occupying authorities 
that they should be returned to their mothers. 

Gustav Rasmussin (DENMARK) said that Denmark 
was anxious to work with the IRO to solve the refugee 
problem. Over Danish protests and contrary to inter- 
national law, Germany had sent to Denmark in the closing 
months of the war more than 200,000 German refugees 
and 24,000 non-German refugees. Despite the repatria- 
tion of more than 150,000 Germans to the four occupa- 
tion zones, there were still nearly 45,000 German refugees 
in Denmark. Denmark was concerned over the dense 
refugee population in Southern Schleswig and Holstein, 
the former of which territories belonged to Denmark until 
the German conquest in 1864. In a region of traditional- 
ly Danish culture, there were now more than ninety 
German refugees for every hundred regular inhabitants— 
a condition detrimental to the Danish element in the popu- 
lation and a potential threat to the future security of the 
Danish frontier. f 

James Thorn (New ZEALAND) said that the Do- 
minion was carrying out the tasks assigned to it by the 
IRO and welcomed the Organization’s arrangements for 
the feeding and repatriation or resettlement of displaced 
persons. 

Ernest Bevin (UniTEp Kincpom) called on the As- 
sembly and its constituent members to support the [RO 
and solve the problem within the year—the problem of 
refugees—whose suffering was one of the most terrible 
things in the aftermath of the war. 

Enrique Garcia-Sayan (PERU) reported that the IRO 
had sent to Peru various groups of European immi- 
grants and was well pleased with their reception. Such 
refugees enjoyed guarantees of social and economic 
rights and economic opportunities equal with those of 
Peruvian nationals. 


Children’s Fund 


A plea for the continuation of the United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children beyond its formal termination at the 
end of 1948 was made at the General Assembly by John 
A. Beasley (AusTRALIA). It would be a tragic blunder, 
he said, to maintain the decision of the Economic and 
Social Council to terminate the Appeal at the end of the 
year. 

The United Nations Appeal for Children was a valuable 
aid to the International Children’s Emergency Fund. The 
Appeal had not only raised more than $16,000,000 so 
far this year, but brought vividly to the attention of the 
people of the world the condition under which many 
children must live, and reminded individual citizens of 
each country of the actual work of the United Nations 
and its purposes and principles. 








GENERAL DEBATE 


Former Italian Colonies 


The question of the disposition of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa was touched on only briefly in the 
Assembly’s general debate. 


The Egyptian Foreign Minister, Anmed Mohamed Kha- 
shaba Pasha, expressed the hope that due account would 
be given to the will and the wishes of the populations of 
those territories, in conformity with the spirit and the 
letter of the Charter. 


Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, of France, said that 
his delegation believed that Italy was competent to ad- 
minister the territories within the scope and with the 
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safeguards of the Trusteeship System, provided, however, 
that the fair requirements of Ethiopia, which had suffered 
greatly, were met. 

J. A. Beasley, of Australia, remarked that the Assem- 
bly should recognize the special weight that should be 
attached to the views of the people who fought in those 
territories from the very beginning to rid them of fascist 
domination—Australia, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
and South Africa. As was pointed out at the Paris Peace 
Conference, he said, their exclusion up to now from direct 
participation in the discussions on these colonies was 
completely unjustified. 


Guard Force Proposal 


The United States and the Netherlands will support the 
Secretary-General’s proposal for a United Nations guard 
force, their representatives stated in the Assembly’s gen- 
eral debate. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall believed that the 
Assembly should give sympathetic consideration to the 
suggestions for establishment of a small force to assist 
United Nations missions engaged in the pacific settlement 
of disputes. 

The fate of the Mediator in Palestine and the experience 
of the several commissions working in the field had al- 
ready demonstrated the need for such a group, he said. 
“This great world organization” should not send its serv- 


ants on missions of peace without reasonable protection. 

The guards would be entirely distinct from the armed 
forces envisaged under Article 43 of the Charter and 
would not carry out military operations. They could, 
however, perform important services in connection with 
United Nations missions abroad, not only as guards but 
as observers and as communications and transportation 
personnel. 

The Netherlands representative, Dr. J. H. van Royen, 
saw in the establishment of the guard force a possibility 
for strengthening the United Nations. The Netherlands 
Government, he said, would favor such a guard for 
police and similar duties. 


Secretariat Pensions Scheme Discussed 


oe FOR A permanent pensions scheme for 
members of the United Nations Secretariat were 
discussed by the Fifth Committee at its meetings in 
Paris on September 27 and 28. 

Before it, the Committee had a report presented by 
the Staff Benefit Committee containing suggestions for 
regulations. Comments and observations on these pro- 
posals had been made by the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions. 

One of the points at issue was whether orphans’ 
benefits (the cost of which has hitherto been borne 
by the United Nations Budget) should be paid out of 
the Pension Fund with a compensatory reduction being 
made in other benefits or whether contributions to the 
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Fund should be increased to avoid such a cut being 
made. 

The Advisory Committee favored disability benefits 
being reduced by 10 per cent. The Staff Committee, on 
the other hand, wanted contributions to the, Fund in- 
creased. At present, participants contributé 7 per cent 
of their salaries to the Fund and the United Nations 
14 per cent of the participants’ salaries. The argument 
of the Staff Benefit Committee was that the rates of all 
benefits had already been reduced to the lowest ad- 
missable level. 

After some debate, the Fifth Committee, having agreed 
that orphans’ benefits should come out of the Pension 
Fund instead of out of the United Nations budget. 
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decided that the ceiling of total contributions should 
be maintained at 21 per cent of salaries and that the 
necessary adjustments to cover the cost of orphans’ 
benefits should be made by reducing disability benefits 
by 10 per cent. 


Widows’ Pensions 


The question of widows’ benefits was also considered. 
The Fifth Committee accepted a proposal that upon the 
death of a staff member who had qualified for a dis- 
ability pension as a result of an accident, his widow 
would be entitled to a 50 per cent participant’s pension, 
whether or not their marriage had taken place within 
six months of the accident that caused the disability. 


Thanassis Aghnides, Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, further proposed that in the event of the General 
Assembly approving amendments to the pension scheme’s 
regulations, participants’ rights to benefits, acquired 
through contributory service accumulated prior to the 
date such amendments took effect, should not be preju- 
diced thereby. The Fifth Committee approved of this 
proposal, too. 


Specialized Agencies Role 


In the discussions on consultations with the specialized 
agencies participating in the United Nations Pensions 
scheme, the International Labor Organization representa- 
tive, Mr. Johnson, asked the Committee for an assurance 
that no amendment to any pension scheme in which his 
agency might participate would be made by the General 
Assembly without the ILO’s consent. 


F. L. McDougal, representing the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, believed that the United Nations 
pension scheme was too expensive for his organization. 
To enable the FAO to participate in the scheme, he sug- 
gested that the retirement age be raised from 60 years 
to 65 years. 


Roland Lebeau, representing the Staff Benefit Commit- 
tee, made the point that it would be impossible to operate 
a pension fund based on two different schemes, one with 
a retiring age of 60 (i. e. that envisaged for the United 
Nations), and the other with a retiring age of 65. The 
secretary of the United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund, 
however, could administer, on behalf of the FAO, a 
special fund under rules established by FAO. Such joint 
administration of two different pension schemes, Mr. 
Lebeau added, would have the advantage of reducing 
staff and accounting costs. 

Supporting Mr. Lebeau, Mr. Aghnides suggested that 
the FAO representative might approach the Secretary- 
General with a view to studying how the scheme could 
be applied to FAO. 
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The Fifth Committee then approved the general prin- 
ciples stated in the Staff Benefit Committee’s report on 
regulations for a permanent pension scheme. 


Secretariat and National 


Taxation 


Should members of the Secretariat be exempted 
from paying income taxes to the countries of which they 
are citizens? If not, should the United Nations reimburse 
them for paying such taxes? Or should it adopt an assess- 
ment plan to devise an alternative to the payment of na- 
tional income taxes? 

These questions were discussed in the Fifth Committee 
when it examined a staff assessment plan prepared by the 
Secretary-General in accordance with a request made on 
November 20, 1947, by the General Assembly. 

The Committee finally adopted a United States proposal 
that it approve in principle the Secretary-General’s scheme 
as amended in the debate. 

Among other things, the plan, as approved, suggests: 


@ That from January 1, 1949, all salaries, wages, and 
cost-of-living allowances paid by the United Nations to 
its employees should be subject to an assessment to be 


levied by the United Nations. 


@ That salaries and wages (at present paid on a net rate) 
should be raised to a gross rate on which the proposed 
assessments should be levied. 


@ That Member states which have not yet acceded to the 
United Nations Convention on Privileges and Immunities 
should do so in a manner which would exempt their 
national employed by the United Nations from national 
income tax or which would in any other manner grant 
them relief from double taxation under the Secretary- 
General’s plan. 


@ That in order to achieve equality among staff members. 
the United Nations should be authorized to reimburse 
those of its staff members who may have to pay national 
taxes on their United Nations salaries, wages, and cost- 
of-living allowances received during 1949. 

In addition, the Fifth Committee agreed to an amended 
United States proposal that the Secretary-General’s plan, 
together with appropriate records of the Committee. 
should be referred to a special three-member committee 
of tax experts. These experts who will be designated by 
the Chairman of the Fifth Committee, will examine the 
technical aspects of the draft assessments plan. They are 
to report back to the Fifth Committee at the earliest prac- 
ticable time. 
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Fifth Committee Surveys Budget 


Further Cuts Suggested in Opening Discussion 


gue ON THE 1949 BUDGET estimate began in the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) Committee 
at its first meeting, on September 25, under the Chair- 
manship of L. D. Wilgress of Canada. The Committee 
at this meeting unanimously elected Andrei I. Galagann, 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. as its Vice-Chairman and Olyn- 
tho R. Machado, of Brazil, as its Rapporteur. 

Improvements in the working of the Secretariat and 
economy measures, said Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
in an opening statement to the Committee, are expected 
to result in a considerable surplus in the regular 1949 
budget, amounting probably to a million dollars or 
more. This saving will “soften the impact” on the bud- 
get of some unforeseen expenses incurred in 1948. 

The need for maximum economy is also reflected in 
certain reductions in the 1949 estimates. Some of the 
further savings suggested by the Advisory Committee in- 
volved delayed recruitment and related items. While stat- 
ing that there would be “some difficult spots,” the Sec- 
retary-General said he had accepted all the suggestions 
with one exception—the proposed reduction of approxi- 
mately $300,000 in expatriation allowances. “A _per- 
manent expatriation payment is a just allowance, in con- 
formity with the established practice of the national gov- 
ernments themselves, and it deserves to be retained in 
the budget,” he declared. 


Recurring Problems 


In his remarks the Secretary-General referred to two 
recurring problems, both of them items on the present 
Assembly agenda—tax equalization and the principle of 
geographical distribution of staff within the Secretariat. 
He advised the Committee that significant progress had 
been made in regard to the latter problem. As to tax 
equalization, he emphasized again that in his judgment 
his own plan (the tax contribution system for the staff) 
was the best possible solution at this time. 

Mr. Lie agreed with the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation for a thorough review of salaries and of vari- 
ous allowances within the Secretariat, and he promised 
that a comprehensive study of these payments would be 
completed before the fourth regular Assembly session. 

In view of recent events in Palestine, Mr. Lie said that 
the Committee would have to deal with the financial and 
administrative aspects of two questions of utmost import- 
ance—the proposed creation of a United Nations guard 
force and the intricate question of indemnities for casual- 
ties among members of the Palestine mission. 
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A further problem of long standing before the Com- 
mittee was that of controlling the “financial implications” 
of actions taken by government representatives in other 
organs of the United Nations, for example, the actions of 
the Economic and Social Council and of special missions 
in the field. The Secretariat, said Mr. Lie, cannot oper- 
ate economically unless it has wide authority over the 
scheduling and conduct of meetings, and also has some 
definite responsibility for “putting the brake” on spend- 
ing in fields of questionable need. 


The efforts at economy evident in the budget estimates 
and emphasized by the Secretary-General were com- 
mended by the Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions, Thanassis Agh- 
nides (GREECE), who referred to “great improvement” in 
the conduct of administrative and budgetary affairs. Mr. 
Aghnides thanked the Secretary-General for having ac- 
cepted almost all of the Committee’s recommendations for 
further savings and he suggested that the report of his 
Committee be accepted as the basis for discussion. 


The lower budget was also approved by Kenueth 
Younger (UNITED Kincpom) who acknowledged that 
it had been produced despite an increased work load and 
rising cost of living. He did not believe, however. that 
the work of the organization had been handicapped by 
budget reductions and favored the Advisory Committze’s 
recommendation of a further cut of about $1,500,000. 
Additional economies could be effected, he believed, by 
more interchange of staff between departments; less ce- 
sistance to the use of central services; and by economies 
in travel, in the reproduction of documents, and by re- 
ducing the number of meetings. 


Growth of Specialized Agencies Costly 


That the rapid growth of specialized agencies involves 
excessive financial burdens on Member countries was the 
opinion of Seymour Jacklin (UNION oF SouTH AFRICA). 
He pressed for further efforts to cut expenditures. espe- 
cially in the technical and non-political fields, and offered 
the suggestion that a central body be set up to control 
such programs or possibly that the Interim:Committee be 
given the necessary powers to do so. Calling for detailed 
examination of expenditures for staff, economic and social 
affairs, and public information, he described all of these 
as excessive. If the budget recommended by the Advis- 
ory Committee were adopted, however, it would be pos- 
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sible to reduce Member contributions below those for 
1948. Unfortunately, the extraordinary expenditures 
chargeable to the Capital Fund had been estimated at 
$4,150,000 by the end of September, and that was not 
the end of the year. The budget, he observed, indicated 
a tendency to a “top-heavy” administration with its re- 
sultant heavy expenditures. 

As against setting up a new control body, such as a 
Work-Planning Committee, Wishart McL. Robertson 
(CANADA) argued that no further machinery was neces- 
sary at this time; rather, control over expenditures could 
be achieved through co-ordination in the work programs 
and financial procedures of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, and through responsibility exercised 
by the national delegations. He mentioned the increas- 
ing importance of the regional economic commissions and 
the consequent increase in expenditures for their work. 
Since under their terms of reference the United Nations 
carried their “administrative” costs, he suggested that the 
Secretary-General and the Advisory Committee determine 
which expenses were “administrative” and which were 
not. 


Cuts in Budget Suggested 


A further reduction of the budget by ,three and a half 
million dollars was urged by Alexei A. Roschin (U.S.S.R) 
who contended that if extraordinary expenditures were 
included, it would seem that the total was not lower 
than last year, but was in fact $2,000,000 above the 
1948 budget and five-and a half million dollars above the 
1947 budget. He submitted specific reductions in four 
items: a reduction of $860,000 in the Department of 
Public Information; eliminating the entire allocation for 
advisory welfare services, in the amount of $580,000; 
discontinuing reimbursement for payments of national in- 
come taxes, with a saving of $500,000; and a cut of 
$600,000 in the cost of printing reports. The reports, he 
said, should be reduced in size and in many cases mime- 
ographed. 

India, the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar pointed out, be- 
longed to the “soft currency” group, a circumstance that 
seriously increased the burder of its contributions. He 
hoped that arrangements might be made wherever possible 
for payment in soft currencies since the activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies covered both 
hard and soft currency areas. 

The Secretary-General deserved the support of govern- 
ments by his careful husbanding of the funds and sound 
administration, said Ernest A. Gross (UNITED STATES). 
His delegation’s interest in budgetary control was based 
on the fact that his Government participated in all the 
agencies and contributed a substantial amount to their 
budgets. But the political aspects of the United Nations 
should not be over-stressed as against its economic and 
social activities: all were equally important. If there 
were budgetary abuses the proper remedy lay in Assem- 
bly reprimands or directions to the responsible organs. 
He supported the Advisory Committee’s proposal to re- 
view salaries and allowances and felt that there should 
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also be a careful review of the information program, 
travel costs and per diem allowances. 

Observing the economy efforts of the Secretariat, J. D. 
L. Hood (AusTRALIA) thought it would be wise to stabil- 
ize total expenditures at a reasonable level, making allow- 
ances for increasing international consultation. He was 
against “whittling down” estimates but felt that such 
bodies as the Councils should review and possibly initiate 
expenditures on essential projects more often than once 
a year, especially the Economic and Social Council. 

The need to halt undue expansion of the work of inter- 
national bodies was also advanced by J. A. W. Burger 
(NETHERLANDS). It was the duty of each Member state, 
he said, to question whether the sums allocated under 
each heading met the needs, were urgent and indispen- 
sable, and came “within the realm of practical achieve- 
ment.” Expenditures which did not meet these criteria 
could not be justified. While there were imperfections in 
the 1949 budget it did represent an important step along 
the road to the organization of a truly international Sec- 
retariat. 

In the light of the increased cost of living, a review of 
staff salaries was favored by Juliusz Katz-Suchy (POoL- 
AND), while Jean Rey (BELGIUM) and Dr. Rodolfo Mu- 
noz, of Argentina, proposed a reduction in the number 
of staff rather than a cut in salaries. 


Public Information Funds 


Several of the speeches in the general debate of the 
Committee called for a reduction in the estimates for the 
Department of Public Information. The present propor- 
tion of DPI expenditure to the total budget was too 
high, said Mr. Younger, of the United Kingdom. He 
realized, nevertheless, that this Department had to carry 
on various common services. Suggesting a small reduc- 
tion of perhaps around five per cent in the DPI budget. 
he pointed out this was no reflection on the efficiency of 
the Department which, he said, was doing its work well 
and getting results. 

Advocating a cut of $860,000 in the DPI budget, Mr. 
Roschin, of the U.S.S.R., said that the organization was 
in no need of special publicity as the work was being 
done by national agencies and the press. Andre Ganem 
(FRANCE) agreed with a limited restriction of funds for 
DPI, though nothing should be done to hamper publicity 
for United Nations activities. 

The budget of DPI was called “exaggerated” by Jean 
Rey (BeLciuM) who said that in Belgium, at least, the 
influence of the United Nations did not depend on pub- 
licity but on the efficiency of the organizations in hand- 
ling essential political matters. 

Mr. Burger, of the Netherlands, found that 18 per cent 
of the budget allocated for DPI funds was above the 
level appropriate for informational and press activities. 
The view expressed by the U.S.S.R delegation concerning 
cuts in this Department was supported by Mr. Asha, of 
Syria, who added that successful action towards peace 
and security on the part of the United Nations would give 
better results than any amount of money spent on pub- 
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licity. Mr. Ahson, of Pakistan, agreed with the United 
Kingdom position that the DPI allocation was too high. 

Proposals to reduce the budget of this Department were 
opposed by Jose P. Melencio (PHILIPPINES) and Dr. 
Rodolfo Munoz (ARGENTINA), who disagreed with the 
contention of other speakers that the national agencies 
or the press could be entrusted with this task. They 


pointed out that the Department of Public Information 
was practically the only agency putting United Nations 
activities in the social and economic fields before the 
world. The Philippine representative added that pub- 
licity was one of the most effective means of serving the 
idea of peace. The Committee then proceeded to an item 
by item discussion. 


Committee Approves New Narcotic Measure 


A NEW DRAFT PROTOCOL to extend international control 

of narcotics was unanimously approved by the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee at its 
meeting on September 27. Passed by the Economic and 
Social Council at its last session, the measure is designed 
to extend the application of existing conventions. When 
approved by the Assembly, it will extend international 
control to new synthetic drugs such as amidone 

During the Committee examination the preamble and 
first five Articles of the protocol were adopted without 
discussion. Article 6 states that the present protocol 
“shall come into force upon the expiration of thirty days 
following the day on which twenty-five or more states 
have signed it without reservations, or accepted it in ac- 
cordance with Article 5, provided that such states shall in- 
clude five of the following: China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
the Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia.” These 
include all countries where narcotics are manufactured. 
The Committee adopted the Article as draftéd by 37 votes 
to 3 with 4 abstentions. 

The bulk of the discussion was on Article §, the so- 
called “colonial application” clause on which the now- 
familiar arguments were restated by the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R. The issue can be summarized this way. 
The United Kingdom says that the consent of certain 
dependent territories is necessary before the protocol can 
be signed on their behalf. If the colonial application 
clause were not included, the signature of the United 
Kingdom would have to be delayed until such consent 
could be given. The inclusion of the clause would permit 
the United Kingdom to sign immediately on behalf of ter- 
ritories where consent was not required. In the case of 
others, acceptance could be notified later. The U.S.S.R. 
view is that such a condition would allow drugs to escape 
control in large areas. 

In the earlier discussion in the Economic and Social 
Council an amendment had been made to the original 
draft of the clause. During the Third Committee dis- 
cussion, Alexei Pavlov restated the U.S.S.R. position 
and submitted an amendment to the Article expressly 
stating that the protocol should be applied to non-self- 
governing territories to the same extent as to the signa- 
tory powers. Speaking for the United Kingdom, Chris- 
topher Mayhew explained that for constitutional reasons 
relative to the legislative authority vested in dependent 
territories, the British Government would be unable to 
ratify the protocol if it were amended in this fashion. 
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An amendment to Article 8 offered by Sir B. N. Rau 
(INDIA) urged every Member state to sign or accept the 
protocol during the present Assembly-~session. Any not 
signing should report to the Secretary-General its rea- 
sons therefor. Non-Member states were also urged to 
sign, and signatory governments were urged to expedite 
the application of the protocol to territories represented 
by them in the international field, subject, where neces- 
sary for constitutional reasons, to the consent of territor- 
ial authorities. A state signing the protocol which does 
not make the declaration that it is binding in respect of 
all or any territories represented by it in the international 
field; should report to the Secretary-General the names of 
all such territories together with the reasons for not mak- 
ing the declaration. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (UNITED STATES) pointed 
out that the Economic and Social Council had recom- 
mended that the General Assembly urge states as quickly 
as possible to extend application of the protocol to ter- 
ritories for the foreign relations of which they were re- 
sponsible, subject to constitutional limitations. She pro- 
posed that this recommendation be included in the reso- 
lution accompanying the draft protocol. 

When the President, Dr. Charles Malik (LEBANON) put 
the U.S.S.R. amendment to a roll call vote, it was lost 
by 25¥yotes to 17 with 11 abstentions. Article 8 as 
drafted was then adopted by a vote of 33 in favor, 8 
against. with 12 abstentions. The last three Articles were 
adopted without discussion and finally the Committee 
unanimously adopted the entire draft protocol. 

The Committee then considered the proposed draft res- 
olution to accompany the adopted protocol, and also the 
amendment proposed by the representative of India. An 
amended draft resolution, taking into account the two 
proposals, was adopted unanimously. In this the Third 
Committee notes the recommendations made by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its seventh session and 
approves the protocol. The Committee invites the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly to fix, in agreement with the Secre- 
tary-General, the date on which the protocol will be 
opened for signature during the present ‘session. It in- 
vites all Member states to sign the protocol during the 
present session; non-Member states to which a copy of 
the protocol will have been communicated are invited to 
sign or accept it without delay. All states are urged, as 
soon as possible, to extend the application of the protocol 
to territories for the foreign relations of which they are 
responsible, subject, where necessary for constitutional 
reasons, to the consent of the territorial governments. 
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Berlin Before Security Council 


Decision to Consider Charge of Threat to Peace 


a saneine THAT THE unilateral imposition by the 
U.S.S.R. of restrictions on transport communications 
between the Western zones of occupation in Germany and 
Berlin violated the rights of the three other occupation 
authorities, conflicted with Charter obligations, and cre- 
ated a threat to peace within the meaning of Chapter 
VII. Britain, France, and the United States submitted the 
question to the Security Council in identical notes on 


September 29. 


Position of the U.S.S.R. 


Five days later when the Council took up the issue, 
Andrei Y. Vyshinsky denied these allegations and the 
Council’s competence to consider the question. 

Measures taken by the U.S.S.R. were the result of cur- 
rency reforms of the three other powers, reforms which, 
he said, threatened the Soviet Zone with economic col- 
lapse. They were of a defensive character against aggres- 
sive measures. 

Mr. Vyshinsky contended that the whole German prob- 
lem was covered by agreements signed at Yalta and 
Potsdam, the declaration of surrender of Germany, and 
an agreement for quadripartite control mechanism. These 
agreements provide for a certain procedure which is 
binding on the signatories. Under the Potsdam Agree- 
ment the task of preparing for the peace settlement was 
assigned to the Council of Foreign Ministers. On Octo- 
ber 3, the U.S.S.R. proposed the convocation of this 
Council, “within whose competence the regulation of the 
Berlin question falls.” 


“Pacta Sunt Servanda”’ 


The only legal way to consider the German question 
was through the Council of Foreign Ministers, and it 
was the only way to reconcile the Charter with existing 
international agreements. Article 2 of the Charter re- 
quires respect for international agreements previously 
assumed. As a basic principle of international coopera- 
tion, pacta sunt servanda—treaties must be adhered to. 

Next Mr. Vysninsky described as “absurd and devoid 
of any foundation” the charge that the situation in Berlin 
represents a grave threat to international peace and se- 
curity. The statement of the United States to that effect 
amounted to nothing but a means of pressure, to an 
attempt to utilize the United Nations “for the achieve- 
ment of the aggressive ends of that Government.” 

He denied that a blockade existed in Berlin, and said 
that statements about the threat ef hunger and epidemics 
were also empty allegations and mere propaganda man- 
euvers. The Soviet Government had expressed its readi- 
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ness to assume responsibility for supplying food to all of 
Berlin, and Marshal Sokolovsky had told press corres- 
pondents that his Government could supply thousands of 
tons of grain and fats to the western zones. Therefore 
accusations against the U.S.S.R. did not stand criticism, 
and were being spread to worsen the state of fear and 
war hysteria. 

There had been an allegation that Soviet authorities in 
Berlin had permitted an attempt by a minority of the 
population to put down by force the Berlin municipal 
government. The Soviet Government rejected these empty 
allegations. Soviet authorities in Berlin have received 
firm instructions that despite the discontent of the Berlin 
population because of the present situation, they should 
ensure calm conditions for the work of local organs of 
government. The ludicrous character of the allegations 
was also evident from the fact that the disorders com- 
plained about took place in those sectors not within the 
competence of the Soviet military command. 

Even if a threat to peace and security did exist in the 
case of the Berlin question, Mr. Vyshinsky continued. 
Article 107 of the Charter excluded interference on the 
part of the United Nations in the matter. (That Article 
states that “Nothing in the Charter shall invalidate or 
preclude action in relation to any state which during 
the Second World War has been an enemy of any signa- 
tory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a 
result of that war by the Governments having responsi- 
bility for such action.”) 

The question was not one of substance but of pro- 
cedure. “In my view,” said Mr. Vyshinsky, “it is not 
within the competence of the Security Council to discuss 
the question of Berlin, given the existence of an inter- 
national agreement which binds the three powers, and 
Article 107 of the Charter which prohibits the Security 
Council from occupying itself with this matter.” This 
Article entirely excluded the question from the sphere of 
competence of the United Nations as a whole. 


United States Statement 


Taking up Mr. Vyshinsky’s arguments one by one, Dr. 
Philip C. Jessup said that the issue before the Council 
was the Soviet blockade, which was a threat to peace. 
The note of October 3 calling for a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers did not change the situation 
because the U.S.S.R. still refused to lift the blockade. 

The Soviet representative had referred to the desirabil- 
ity of respecting signatures to international agreements. 
The Charter was also an international agreement and bore 
the signature of the U.S.S.R. 

According to Dr. Jessup, the United States had made 
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every effort to remove the threat to peace through direct 
discussions with the Soviet Government. The “systemat- 
ically periodic evasion and repudiation of promises by 
that Government” had made further recourse to these 
direct discussions futile. Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. con- 
tinued, in violation of its obligations under the Charter, 
to apply force or the threat of force against the United 
States, France and the United Kingdom. 

If the Soviet Union were sincere in its protestations 
of support for the United Nations, it would welcome an 
opportunity to invoke the assistance of the Security Coun- 
cil to terminate the present serious situation. But the 
U.S.S.R. repudiated the machinery of peaceful settlement 
established by the United Nations, and was trying to 
secure for itself “unilateral freedom to resort to force.” 
And, added Dr. Jessup, unlike the three Western powers, 
it was evidently unwilling to have the Security Council 
and world public opinion examine the record in this case. 

As to the argument about Article 107, Dr. Jessup said 
that the question before the Council was the threat to 
international peace and security caused by the imposition 
and maintenance of the Soviet blockade of Berlin and 
other measures of duress against the other three occupy- 
ing powers—not the entire problem of Germany. 

Article 107, part of Chapter XVII dealing with Transi- 
tional Security Arrangements pending the establishment 
of peace settlements, was not designed to prevent any 
dispute among the victors from coming to the Security 
Council. Its purpose was to prevent interference by the 
former enemy states in action taken by the victorious 
powers within the agreed realm of their responsibility. 
This is proved by the language of the Article itself, by 
its legislative history at San Francisco, and by the prac- 
tical interpretations which had been placed upon it. 


United Kingdom Statement 


Fully endorsing Dr. Jessup’s statement, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan (UNITED KINGpoM) asked what happened when 
the four powers could not agree on the settlement of their 
differences. Mr. Vyshinsky repeated that there was no 
blockade of Berlin and no threat to the peace. The other 
occupying powers disagreed with the Soviet argument. 
Could there be no appeal to the Security Council? 

Mr. Vyshinsky said “no” because of Article 107. But 
ihe sole object of this article was to leave the Allied 
powers free regarding any action which they might think 
necessary to take in relation to one of the former enemy 
states. The terms of the Article speak of action “in rela- 
tion to” an enemy state. But the Soviet action was taken 
in relation to the Western powers themselves. The term 
“in relation to” was clearly intended to mean action of 
which the enemy state was the object and not merely 
the subject, the occasion, or the locale. 

A very precise formula debarring the United Nations 
from intervention was contained, for example, in Article 
2 (7) of the Charter. (“Nothing contained in the pre- 
sent Charter shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
vene in matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state.”) If the authors of the Charter 
had intended by Article 107 to debar the Security Council 
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from even a discussion of matters to which it refers, 
they would surely have found such a formula. 


Other Statements 

When the debate was resumed on October 5, Alexandre 
Parodi (FRANCE) declared that the Berlin situation was 
definitely a threat to peace, and he denied the applicability 
of Article 107. Faris el-Khouri (Syria) also took the view 
that the Berlin blockade was directed not against Ger- 
many or the inhabitants of Berlin, but against the other 
three occupying powers. Fernand van Langenhove (BEL- 
GIUM) pointed out that several Member countries con- 
sidered the Berlin situation to be a threat to peace. 


Second Soviet Statement 

In a second statement, the U.S.S.R. representative 
restated a number of his earlier arguments. He also 
emphasized that even if the Berlin question were a threat 
to peace, it could be correctly dealt with only in the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. It was being said that 
the four powers were unable to agree on anything and 
that was why the matter had to be transferred to the 
Security Council. But, Mr. Vyshinsky declared, the 
Council of Foreign Ministers had never held any for- 
mal negotiations on the Berlin question——there had only 
been preliminary, informal discussions dn the subject 
in Moscow. 

The Western powers did not want to hear the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers on the subject. They were in 
a hurry to “shunt” the matter over to the Security Coun- 
cil. “Are we not right, then, when we say that this is 
some kind of political game which is being played for 
a purpose that has nothing in common with the peace- 
ful settlement of the German question?” 
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Vote of the Security Council 


Shortly after Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech, the Security 
Council decided by 9 votes to 2 (the U.S.S.R. and the 
Ukrainian S.S.R.) to place the Berlin question on its 
agenda. 


The U.S.S.R. representative immediately announced 
that his delegation considered this action a violation of 
the Charter, and that it would not participate in the 
discussions of the Berlin question in the Security Council. 


Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky (UKRAINIAN S.S.R.) associ- 
ated himself with the statements of the Soviet representa- 
tive, and added that his delegation, too, would not parti- 
cipate in the discussions. 

Before adjourning the Council, President Juan Bram- 
uglia (ARGENTINA) announced that beginning October 6, 
the Security Council would discuss the substance of the 
charges that recent Soviet actions in Berlin constitute a 
threat to the peace within the meaning of Chapter VII 
of the Charter. 


Text of Western Powers’ Note on Berlin 


Following is the text of the United States note on the 
Berlin situation sent to the Secretary-General on Septem- 
ber 29 by Warren R. Austin, permanent United States 
representative to the United Nations. Identical notes 
were sent simultaneously by Alexandre Parodi and Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, the representatives of France and the 


United Kingdom. 


I have the honor, on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America, in agreement with the Gov- 
ernments of the French Republic and the United King- 
dom, to draw your attention to the serious situation 
which has arisen as the result of the unilateral imposi- 
tion by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of restrictions on transport and communica- 
tions between the western zones of occupation in Ger- 
many and Berlin. 


Quite apart from the fact that it is in conflict with the 
rights of the Government of the United States of America 
and the Governments of France and the United King- 
dom with regard to the occupation and administration 
of Berlin, this action by the Soviet Government is con- 
trary to its obligations under Article 2 of the Charter 
of the United Nations and creates a threat to the peace 
within the meaning of Chapter VII of the Charter. 


Exchange of Notes 


2—It is clear from the protracted exchange of notes and 
the conversations which have taken place on the initia- 
tive of the three Governments between them and the 
Soviet Government that the three Governments, con- 
scious of their obligation under the Charter to settle 
their disputes by peaceful means, have made every effort 
to resolve their differences directly with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Copies of the relevant documents are submitted sep- 
arately. In particular, attention is drawn to the sum- 
mary of the situation which is contained in the notes 
of the United States Government and the Governments 
of France and the United Kingdom, dated September 
26-27, 1948, as follows: 
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“The issue between the Soviet Government and the 
western occupying powers is, therefore, not that of tech- 
nical difficulties in communications nor that of reaching 
agreement upon the conditions for the regulation of the 
currency for Berlin. The issue is that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has clearly shown by its actions that it is at- 
tempting by illegal and coercive measures in disregard 
of its obligations to secure political objectives to which 
it is not entitled and which it could not achieve by 
peaceful means. It has resorted to blockade measures; 
it has threatened the Berlin population with starvation, 
disease, and economic ruin; it has tolerated disorders and 
attempted to overthrow the duly elected municipal gov: 
ernment of Berlin. 


“Unlawful Actions” 


“The attitude and conduct of the Soviet Government 
reveal sharply its purpose to continue its illegal and 
coercive blockade and its unlawful actions designed to 
reduce the status of the United States, the United King- 
dom, and France as occupying powers in Berlin to one 
of complete subordination to Soviet rule, and thus to 
obtain absolute authority over the economic, political, 
and social life of the people of Berlin and to incorporate 
the city in the Soviet Zone. 


“The Soviet Government has thereby taken upon itself 
sole responsibility for creating a situation, in which 
further recourse to the means of settlement prescribed 
in Article 33 of the Charter of the United Nations is 
not, in existing circumstances, possible, and which con- 


stitutes a threat to international peace and security. 


“In order that international peace and security may 
not be further endangered, the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, therefore, while 
reserving to themselves full rights to take such measures 
as may be necessary to maintain in these circumstances 
their position in Berlin, find themselves obliged to refer 
the action of the Soviet Government to the Security 
Council of the United Nations.” 


3—Accordngly, the Government of the United States 
requests that the Security Council consider this question 
at the earliest opportunity. 
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Food, Health, Labor: World Position Described 


ga CONTINUED GRAVITY of the world food situation 

was emphasized by Norris E. Dodd, Director-General 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization, addressing 
the Assembly on Sept. 28. 

Declaring that he wanted to talk about “such homely 
things as a loaf of bread, a bowl of rice, and a cup of 
milk,” Mr. Dodd said the world had not yet turned the 
tide against hunger. Tomorrow there would be 55,000 
more persons for breakfast than there were in the world 
today, and the day after tomorrow another 55,000 and 
so on, daily. But the world was not producing 55,000 
more cups of milk, loaves of bread, or bowls of rice 
for the new children. 

“The world’s food production is too small and too 
unevenly produced,” Mr. Dodd continued. “The dis- 
tribution of food is too unequal and impeded by too 
many bottlenecks. The principles of nutrition are not 
being generally observed in planning for, and in utilizing 
food supplies. Resources from which food,. clothing, 
shelter, and much of our fuel and industrial materials 
must be produced are being unnecessarily and far too 
rapidly depleted. As long as these things are true the 
world cannot be well fed, and the situation is deteriorat- 
ing.” 

He thought the necessary action for attacking the 
problem fell under three main headings: 

@ We must increase food production and reduce waste. 

©@ We must adopt effective programs to improve distri- 
bution and utilization of food. 

@ We must make the soil secure. 

Pointing to the tragedy of wasted supplies, Mr. Dodd 
said that last year rats, insects, and fungi destroyed as 
much bread grains and rice as went into world trade— 
some 33,000,000 tons. The loss of rice alone was 
estimated at 12,000,000 tons from all causes, or nearly 
twice as much rice as moved annually in prewar inter- 
national trade, and four times greater than last year’s 
movement of rice. 

Mr. Dodd thought the world food problem should have 
top priority, and appealed to each member of the family 
of United Nations to express by concrete action its de- 
termination to make the FAO machinery work for a 
secure and plentiful food supply. “A concerted attack 
on the world food problem will prove that the world has 
recognized a great crisis and can meet it,” he said. “It 
will prove that through co-operation against the common 
enemy of every man we may learn to co-operate in an 
ever-widening degree, in the construction of one good 
world in which we must all live.” 

The Directors-General of two other specialized agencies 
—Dr. Brock Chisholm of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and David A. Morse of the International Labor 
Office—also addressed the Assembly during the general 
debate. 

Dr. Chisholm said that after two years as an interim 
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commission, WHO had now become a_ fully-fledged 
specialized agency of the United Nations, with 54 full 
members. In signing the WHO Constitution, these 54 
nations stated unequivocally that health is a state of 
complete ‘physical, mental, and social ‘well-being, and 
not merely the absence of disease or infirmity. 

These nations recognized the extent of the changed 
environment which had occurred in recent years. They 
recognized that the conditions of survival had also 
changed. Until quite recently it was possible for people 
to live without liking or knowing each other, and to 
keep their local antagonisms and loyalties. It was no 
longer possible to do that in the future, declared Dr. 
Chisholm. The social health which was an important 
part of the responsibility of WHO, provided an indica- 
tion of interest in this particular field. 


WHO had demonstrated the possibility of complete 
co-operation among 54 nations from all corners of the 
world. At most of its meetings votes had not been taken. 
A vote had never been taken on a technical matter of 
any kind, and only rarely on an administrative matter. 
Almost all decisions had been taken by mutual under- 
standing and compromise. Health was a long way ahead 
of other activities in the international field, and Dr. 
Chishglm thought there was much to be learned from 
the way business was done by WHO and in other special- 
ized agencies. 


Speaking of the work of the International Labor Office, 
David A. Morse recalled that for 30 years it had pro- 
moted the attainment of better standards of life in the 
larger freedoms envisaged by the United Nations Charter. 
ILO was now actively at work on the various tasks re- 
mitted to it by the Assembly, and the Economic and 
Social Council. At its recent conference at San Fran- 
cisco ILO had adopted a convention on freedom of 
association, representing the first international agree- 
ment designed to embody in binding legal obligations 
one of the fundamental rights and human freedoms 
envisaged by the Charter. This convention had now 
been submitted to governments for ratification. 


Important developments were also taking place in the 
scope and intensity of ILO’s regional activities, said 
Mr. Morse. Conferences held at New Delhi and Istanbul 
had focussed attention on the urgency of the social 
problems of Asia, the Near and the Middle East. Europe’s 
special problems, particularly in the field 6£ manpower. 
were also receiving close attention. The ILO attached 
great importance to the effective co-operation of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies, not merely 
with a view to the elimination of duplication or over- 
lapping, but also because only by concerted efforts could 
they make a maximum contribution towards eliminating 
want and despair from the world—which is so critical a 
factor among the basic causes of war. 
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~ Treatment of Indians in South Africa 


First Committee to Consider Question 


gee THAT IT would constitute “a dangerous and 
far-reaching precedent,” Eric Louw, of the Union of 
South Africa, protested against the inclusion on the 
agenda of the question of the treatment of Indians in 
South Africa. The argument developed first in the Gen- 
eral Committee on September 22. 

Quoting Article 2 (7) of the Charter, Mr. Louw argued 
that the matter was one of domestic jurisdiction. If the 
item was finally included, he said, the Union Government 
would have to consider its position as regards participa- 
tion in discussion of matters which the parliamentary op- 
position in South Africa as well as the Government con- 
sidered essentially domestic. Discussion of the question 
would inevitably add to racial tensions in the country. 

On the other side, Sir Benegal N. Rau, of India, pointed 
out that the Assembly had twice discussed the question 
despite arguments such as those advanced by Mr. Louw 
and had twice passed resolutions on the subject. 

There being no formal proposal to exclude the item, 
the Chairman, Dr. Evatt, stated that its retention on the 
agenda would be recommended to the Assembly. 

At the plenary Assembly meeting on September 28, Mr. 
Louw restated his objections. “South Africa,” he de- 
clared, “objects to any interference in the conduct of her 
domestic affairs at any time by any other nation or 
international organization.” If the Assembly had, cn two 
previous occasions exceeded its powers under the Charter, 
it would not be stultifying itself if it were now to correct 
a mistaken view. 

What was also at stake, Mr. Louw continued, was the 
fundamental principle of domestic autonomy which af- 
fected all Member states. The smaller nations, he pointed 
out, were not in the fortunate position of the great powers 
who, by the exercise of their right of veto, could in the 
last resort avert any enforcement action on the part of the 
United Nations in relation to any matter which they 
might, rightly or wrongly, regard as their domestic con- 
cern. “The smaller nations have no such last line of 
defense against an encroachment on their sovereignty. 
They can only rely on a just and strict interpretation of 
Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter.” 

Replying on behalf of India, Sir Benegal Rau stated 
that the objection raised by Mr. Louw was not new. It 
had been raised in 1946, when the subject was first pro- 
posed for discussion. The objection was fully debated 
then and “ultimately withdrawn—note the word ‘with- 
drawn’—by Field Marshal Smuts.” The General Assem- 
bly thereafter discussed the matter and passed a resolu- 
tion by a two-thirds majority. In 1947, the matter was 
again discussed by the Assembly which adopted another 
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resolution upon it, but not this time by a two-thirds ma- 
jority. Under Article 18 of the Charter, decisions on im- 
portant matters required a two-thirds majority, so that 
this resolution did not have the force of a decision. India 
now wanted the discussion to be resumed and a decision 
reached. 

India proposed the subject for discussion under Articles 
10 and 14 of the Charter. Article 10, said Sir Benegal. 
enabled the Assembly to discuss any matters within the 
scope of the Charter (except matters engaging the atten- 
tion of the Security Council at the time) and to make 
recommendations to members of the United Nations or 
the Security Council or to both on such matters. Article 
14 enabled the Assembly to recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation which it deemed 
likely to impair the general welfare of friendly relations 
among nations. 

As to intervention in domestic matters, Sir Benegal 
said that the term “intervention,” had a well-known tech- 
nical meaning in international law. “It means dictatorial 
interference.” If the Assembly, after ascertaining the 
facts, made recommendations that might help the Govern- 
ments concerned to arrive at a settlement of the problem, 
“intervention” was not involved. 

Apart from the growing sensitivity of the collective 
conscience of mankind, apart from the fact that the idea 
of human rights was on the march, there was a growing 
realization of the fact that the treatment of the peoples 
of Asia by any particular country might have an import- 
ant bearing on world security. Therefore, argued Sir 
Benegal, the treatment of Indians—or, more generally, of 
the peoples of Asia—in South Africa was no longer a 
matter which fell essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of South Africa. 

Mr. Louw asked the President of the Assembly, Dr. 
Evatt, for a ruling on the point whether placing the item 
on the agenda at this stage in the Assembly’s proceedings 
would settle the question whether the United Nations was 
competent under the Charter to deal with the agenda item 
under discussion. 

The President, citing Rule 110 of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, laid down that if the item were placed on the 
agenda it would go to the First Committee where any 
proposal on the question of the competence of the United 
Nations to deal with the matter would be open for dis- 
cussion. Any such proposal would have to be given 
priority in the discussion. 

Mr. Louw expressed satisfaction with this ruling and 
the Assembly then allocated the item to the First Com- 
mitee. 
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Results of Geneva Trade Negotiations 


@@7P ue ConrrRactinG PaRTIEs to 

GATT held their second session 
at Geneva from August 25 to Septem- 
ber 14, 1948. They embodied their 
2onclusions in new Protocols to GATT 
and made several important decisions 
on cases referred to them by Con- 
tracting Parties.” 


To many people this sentence might 
seem to be written in code rather than 
in plain English. The purpose of this 
article is, therefore, to explain just 
what took place at Geneva during 
those nineteen working days and to 
suggest why the results are signifi- 
cant in terms of removing barriers to 
trade, in promoting peaceful com- 
mercial relations amongst the trading 
countries of the world, and in paving 
the way for the International Trade 
Organization. 


First, “the Contracting Parties to 
GATT”: this takes us back a year, 
again to Geneva, when twenty-three 
of the world’s most important trading 
countries negotiated to reduce trade 
barriers amongst themselves. These 
negotiations, conducted intensively 
for over six months, were in effect a 
gigantic bargaining operation. Each 
country offered lists of its exports on 
which it was willing to reduce its 
tariff rates or bind them against in- 
crease. These lists were handled on 
the principle of what is called the 
“chief supplier”: that is, each coun- 
try first negotiated with the chief sup- 
plier of the commodity or item on 
which it hoped to secure a conces- 
sion. Next came the stage of ex- 
changing lists so that each country 
taking part could know and take ad- 
vantage of all the individual sets of 
bargains agreed in the first place. 
This process of exchange is termed 


“multilateral,” a word which speaks 


for itself, and is fundamental to the 
whole approach. 
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Having negotiated tariff conces- 
sions or bindings on literally tens of 
thousands of items, the twenty-three 
countries concerned protected the re- 
sults, which comprised no fewer than 
123 sets of bilateral negotiations, by 
incorporating them into a 35-Article 
trade agreement, called the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (or 
GATT, for short). The GATT, how- 
ever, not only provided a framework 
to protect the tariff concessions. It 
also provided an agreed way for 
countries finding themselves in eco- 
nomic difficulties to appeal for re- 
dress. At the same time. GATT 
contained a very comprehensive set 
of general rules for regulating normal 
commercial relations between coun- 
tries. These rules, which take up 21 
Articles of GATT, are similar in 
outline to the set of rules on com- 
mercial policy later incorporated in 
the Havana Trade Charter. 


ee, IN ORDER to bring GATT 
“ into provisional operation, the 
countries concerned were asked to 
sign a simple agreement, called a Pro- 
tocol of Provisional Application. The 
word “provisional” means that they 
agreed to apply GATT up to the 
limits of their existing legislation, 
pending the ratification of the Agree- 
ment or of the Havana Charter by 
the legislatures of the countries con- 
cerned. The countries which signed 
the Protocol and applied GATT 
became known as Contracting Parties. 

This, then, solves the first part of 
the conundrum. By June 30, 1948, 
which was the closing date for signa- 
ture of the Protocol of Provisional 
Application, the Contracting Parties 
to GATT numbered twenty-two out 
of the original twenty-three, only 
Chile having failed to sign for admin- 
istrative reasons. Earlier, in March, 
1948, at Havana, towards the end of 


the Havana Conference, the Con- 
tracting Parties held their first meet- 
ing. They dealt largely with one 
problem, namely, the substitution of 
certain parts of GATT by the similar 
parts of the Havana Charter, which 
was then being completed at the end 
of four months discussion. 

The Second Session of the Con. 
tracting Parties has had results of 
very much wider significance, in as 
much as the Contracting Parties were 
called upon to sit in judgment and 
to recommend action on individual 
trading cases involving hardship o1 
alleged discrimination under the 
terms of GATT. 

The amount of business not merels 
discussed but finalized in nineteen 
working days was truly remarkable. 
The Contracting Parties, as the Chair- 
man, Ambassador Dana Wilgress. 
said, proved themselves to be a very 
vital force. 


H™ Is A brief summary of the ac- 

complishments of the second ses- 
sion. First, a number of detailed 
changes in GATT bringing it more 
closely into line with the Havana 
Charter—particularly as regards the 
use of certain limited kinds of pro- 
tection by under-developed or war- 
damaged countries—were agreed and 
embodied in Protocols which were 
signed at the end of the Session. An 
additional Protocol allowed Chile 
further time in which to become a 
Contracting Party. 

Secondly, it was agfeed to hold a 
further series of tariff negotiations, to 
start immediately, and to enter the 
final multilateral stage at Geneva in 
April 1949. The following eleven 
countries have agreed to participate 
along with the twenty-three orig- 
inal negotiating countries: Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, El Salvador. 
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Finland, Greece. Haiti, Italy, Nica- 
ragua, Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay. 

Thirdly, for seasons due to their 
current economic difficulties, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon were permitted to 
modify, to a very limited extent, their 
tariff reductions on certain imports, 
agreed during the 1947 Geneva nego- 
tiations. Brazil was also allowed to 
increase certain import duties affect- 
ing the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States, but only in return for 
other concessions. For special rea- 
sons. relating to their former eco- 
nomic dependence on Japan, the Unit- 
ed States was given permission to 
give preferential treatment to its Trust 
Territory islands in the Pacific. 

Fourthly, on a complaint by the 
United States against discrimination 
practiced by Cuba affecting United 
States textile exports, the Cuban gov- 
ernment undertook to relieve the sit- 
uation immediately and to negotiate 
for a solution which would not have 
the effect of restricting trade. At the 
same time the United States agreed to 
renegotiate certain other items in re- 
turn for adequate compensation by 
Cuba. 


Oe ON ONE problem did the 

Contracting Parties defer. defi- 
nite action until their next session. 
namely, the refusal of India and Pak- 
istan to apply GATT to South Africa. 
This case was obviously one of politi- 
cal as well as economic importance to 
all partis concerned and it was felt 
that further time for consideration by 
the governments concerned was desir- 
able. 

Compared with 
the political com- 
plexities of to- 
day, these trad- 
ing problems 
may appear of 
minor import- 
ance. But the is- 
sues involved are 
very far from 
unimportant to 
countries whose 
economies may 
stand or fall— 
for instance—on 
the export of in 1947. 
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one or two crops. They are not un- 
important when mass employment is 
threatened or when millions of dol- 
lars of capital—perhaps foreign in- 
vested capital—is involved. 

The Contracting Parties are not in 
any sense an operating unit of the 
United Nations, nor are they an in- 
dependent organization. They are a 
group of very important trading 
countries bound by an Agreement 
negotiated among themselves. They 
meet together from time to time to 
settle matters arising out of the 
\greement calling for common ac- 
tion, Already their achievement in 
the field of world commerce offers 
a shining example of what can be 
done, with a minimum of words but 
with a determination to show by 
acts that a new international agree- 
ment can work effectively. 

AS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of the 

Interim Commission of the In- 
ternational Trade Organization, | am 
deeply impressed and greatly en- 
couraged: for these twenty-two gov- 
ernments, the Contracting Parties. are 
giving a practical demonstration of 
what can be achieved in the direction 
6f reducing tariffs and other barriers 
to trade by concerted action by like- 
minded governments, and in over- 
coming the practical difficulties and 
conflicts with which such a course 
is beset. Their experience is encour- 
aging evidence of what can be ac- 
complished in this field if the Havana 
Charter is ratified and the ITO is 
set to work. 

Meanwhile, the work of preparing 





Meeting of the 22 contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, which was negotiated in Geneva 
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for the first session of 1TO continues 
under the mandate given to the In- 
terim Commission, whose eighteen- 
member Executive Committee has just 
met here in Geneva. It is expected 
that a number of governments, in 
their parliaments and assemblies, will 
consider the Havana Charter this 
winter and next spring, with a view 
lo accepting it. With twenty accept- 
ances received by September 1949, 
ITO will come into being, and with 
it the Havana Charter which, with 
its high principles of promoting and 
maintaining peace in world com- 
merce, will offer a new code for eco- 
nomic progress and security. 


What the United 





Nations Is Doing 





for 
the Status of 
Women 


The Department of Public 
Information has just pub- 
lished this attractive illus- 
trated booklet explaining 
the work of the United Na- 
tions to achieve for women 
the status of full equality. 
The booklet explains the 
work so far of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women 
and the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 


Price 15 cents in U.S.A. 
or equivalent in other countries. 


Available through author- 
ized sales agents or the 
Sales Section, of the United 
Nations, Lake Success, N.Y. 
or Geneva, Switzerland. 





Progress of International Bank 


Third Annual Report Tells of Growing Strength 


a. INTERNATIONAL BANK for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment has “grown in flexibility, strength, and 
stature . . . and should gradually be able to play an 
increasingly effective role in helping to raise production 
levels and living standards throughout the world,” de- 
clared the Bank’s President, John J. McCloy, in present- 
ing the Third Annual Report to the Board of Governors. 
The Governors, representing the forty-seven member na- 
tions of the Bank, heard the report in Washington, D. C., 
on September 29. The report characterized the Bank’s 
activities as “a unique co-operative effort,” but warned 
that “full realization of the Bank’s potentialities cannot 
be expected as long as economic and political stability in 
large areas of the world continues to be threatened by 
political tensions and unrest.” 

The Bank’s financial operations up to the end of its 
fiscal year, June 30, 1948, were covered in the report, 
which also dealt with the Bank’s attitudes, policies on 
world economic problems, and its accomplishments up to 
August 31, 1948. 


Vissions in 13 Countries 


In addition to loans already made, the number of pro- 
jects being considered by the Bank has impressively in- 
creased. These include power developments, transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, agricultural projects 
including irrigation works, migration programs, mining 
development, shipbuilding, and industrial plants. The 
Bank has sent missions of investigation to 13 countries in 
Latin America, Europe, the Middle East, and Far East 
and more missions are planned for the near future. Ac- 
tive discussions concerning productive projects are now 
going on in more than 20 of the Bank’s member coun- 
tries. 

During the year, the Bank’s financing operations were 
extended to new fields. These include: 

@ Development loans. The first of these were made to 
Chile for hydroelectric projects and agricultural machin- 
ery imports. Other development loans are in an advanced 
stage of negotiation, although sound productive invest- 
ment opportunities are fewer than was first expected. 

@ Loans to private enterprise. The first of these was 
made to four Dutch shipping companies to finance pur- 
chase of six vessels. 

@ First use of Bank’s guarantee powers. Under the 
Bank’s guarantee, mortgages securing loans to the Dutch 
shipping companies were sold to private United States 
banks. 

Loans made by the Bank now total $525,000,000. In 
millions of dollars,that sum is made up as follows: France, 
250; Netherlands, 195 (both made before 1947-48 pe- 
riod); Denmark. 40; Luxembourg, 12; Chilean govern- 
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ment-guaranteed instrumentalities. 16: Netherlands ship- 
ping companies, 12. 

Most of these disbursements have financed large gen- 
eral programs of reconstruction. Typically, these en- 
abled Luxembourg to buy equipment for a steel rolling 
mill and locomotives and rolling stock as vital elements 
in its reconstruction program. In such programs in 
Luxembourg and the other borrower countries, the Bank’s 
loans played a “significant though by no means pre- 
ponderant role.’ The bulk of the Bank’s loans were spent 
in the United States, but large amounts were spent else- 
June 30, 1948, expenditure was distributed as follows: 
United States $356.4 million; Latin America, $50 mil- 
lion; Canada, $12.5 million; Europe, $47.7 million; 
Africa, $3.5 million; Far East, $.1 million. 


Reconstruction of Europe 


The Bank’s role in the reconstruction of Europe since 
the inauguration of ERP comprised a major part of the 
report. The Bank’s Charter was framed at Bretton 
Woods in 1944 and the lines drawn for its probable 
field of work in Europe. Then it was considered that 
UNRRA would be able to meet the short term relief 
needs of Europe, while the Bank would provide such ex- 
ternal finance as could not be otherwise supplied, for 
more permanent recovery programs. The assumptions 
on which this plan were based proved “too simple and 
too optimistic.” It was found that at the end of the 
UNRRA period that European resources of dollar ex- 
change had fallen to dangerously low levels, and that 
credits in the Western Hemisphere had been largely ex- 
hausted. At that time, the loanable resources of the 
Bank amounted to only $730,000,000—far less than was 
needed to fill the financial gap in Europe. It was in this 
situation, however, that the Bank granted four European 
loans totalling $497,000,000. These loans permitted 
France, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Luxembourg to 
“sustain for a time the necessary volume of essential im- 
ports and helped to prevent a disastrous drop in produc- 
tion and possible economic collapse.” 


This action was followed by a period in which the 
urgent needs of a number of European countries were 
met by large grants by the United States under the In- 
terim Aid Act. With the passage on April 3, 1948 of 
the Economic Co-operation Act, the-period of ERP ar- 
rived. It was signalized by the formation of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration (ECA) to administer 
ERP aid, and the establishment by 16 nations of the or- 
ganization for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) 
to implement ECA’S program in Europe. The report tells 
the effect of ERP on the Bank’s activities there. 
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It was stated that the problems of the allocation and 
use of ERP funds are distinct from the problems con- 
nected with the readjustment of Europe’s trade and pro- 
duction. ERP funds are not titeded primarily to finance 
imports of capital equipment but of food, fuel, and raw 
material. The Bank believes, however, that the funda- 
mental need ‘of Europe is a far-reaching reorganization of 
its economy. The: ERP countries are large producers of 
capital equipment, and are able to manufacture 95 per 
cent of their needs in certain vital categories. ERP funds 
are designed to help the participating countries to sup- 
port their standards of life and thus give them an oppor- 
tunity to expand, modernize, and reorganize their pro- 
ductive mechanisms and to change the pattern of their 
trade. The test of ERP is whether this opportunity is 
taken. 

The emergency phase of European reconstruction is 
over. Except for Germany and Italy, industrial produc- 
tion in all the major European countries is close to, or 
above the prewar level. Nevertheless, the report urges 
that thinking in prewar terms is unrealistic. New and 
bold concepts are needed if Europe’s fundamental weak- 
nesses are to be corrected and new sources of strength 
provided. 

New or aggravated factors working against the recov- 
ery of Europe are listed as: increase in the population of 
Western Europe by about 8 per cent since the war; a 
change in the terms of trade adverse to Europe, involv- 
ing greater rise in the price of imports than of exports; 
wartime liquidation of foreign investments with a reduc- 
tion of Europe’s invisible income; increase in military ex- 
penditures over prewar standards involving as much as 
20 to 25 per cent of the national budget of some ERP 
countries; physical devastation of the war. 

Requisites for recovery are summarized as: 

FINANCIAL STABILITY: The “plague” of worldwide in- 
flation must be checked. 

INCREASED PropucTION: A “severe policy” is needed 
to continue diversion of production from consumers’ 
to producers’ goods and to restrict expenditures for 
housing and public services to the minimum essential 
to achieve production goals. Opportunities to improve 
output include better management techniques, the stand- 
ardization, concentration, and specialization of produc- 
tion, and the removal of unnecessarily restrictive trade 
union practices and in some cases, longer hours of work. 
There is also need for a substantial program for the mod- 


ernization and expansion of Western Europe’s plant and 


equipment. 
GREATER FREEDOM OF INTRA-EUROPEAN TRADE: “Unless 


the Western European countries can by union or other- 
wise find the key to unlock the gates which now obstruct 
the free flow of goods. manpower, and capital among 
them, there is grave doubt whether they can in the fore- 
seeable future sustain their peoples at a standard of living 
approaching prewar levels.” 

German Recovery: Production in Bizonia is still 
about 50 per cent of prewar levels. Low production is 
primarily due to chaotic monetary conditions, lack of 
working capital, the absence of effective political mech- 
anisms, the almost complete disruption of trade connec- 
tions, and the over-all political uncertainty. Before the 
war, Germany accounted for 11 per cent of the interna- 
tional trade of the ERP countries; in 1947 this trade 
amounted to about 2 per cent. (Continued on page 832) 
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Bank President 
Outlines Policies 





HE POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development were de- 
fined by the Bank President, John J. McCloy, in an ad- 
dress at Washington, D. C.,, following his presentation 
of the Bank’s report. 

Characterizing the Bank as “an international co-op- 
erative institution,” Mr. McCloy said that it, and the 
International Monetary Fund were a “definite part of 
the United Nations concept.” The Bank insists on its 
international character and maintains objective rather 
than representational attitudes through an international 
staff, close consultation with its member countries and 
co-operation with other international bodies. 

The Bank has been obliged to recognize that the 
European Recovery Program has had a marked effect 
on the operations of the Bank. Within Europe, ERP has 
placed a more substantial floor under the Bank’s opera- 
tions and enhanced the likelihood of recovery and thus 
the Bank’s investments. Originally, the Bank had been 
placed in a dilemma—whether to aid hard-pressed econo- 
mies by stop-gap means or to refuse any help at all. 
ERP has helped to solve this. 

Mr. McCloy said patched-up forms of aid to Europe 
had given way to ERP, which was a “mighty contributing 
factor to world economic rehabilitation.” As a result, the 
Bank could now do what it was first supposed to do— 
finance the sort of projects for which there is now too 
little private capital. 

Affirming that the Bank was created to meet a long- 
term need which would remain when the present emer- 
gency was over, Mr. McCloy said: “The Bank is more 
than a lending agency. It is a great and worthy in- 
ternational co-operative effort to promote orderly eco- 
nomic development and improved living standards 
throughout the world.” 

Mr. McCloy urged member governments to pass legis- 
lation, where needed, to qualify for investment in the 
Bank’s bonds part of their external reserves. Also, more 
governments might make available to the Bank for lend- 
ing purposes up to 20 per cent of their capital subscrip- 
tion, Mr. McCloy recommended. 

After presentation of the report, Mr. McCloy made 
it known that the Bank’s Governors from Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia had presented some criticism 
to the effect that political considerations had entered 
into the Bank’s operations, and that undue emphasis 
had been placed by the Bank on ERP. In answer to 
this criticism, Mr. McCloy stated that the Bank had 
been obliged to give ECA operations due cognizance 
because they assumed major importance in the recon- 
struction and development of Europe as a whole. 
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More effective use of German productive facilities con- 
sistent with security precautions is “an essential require- 
ment for European recovery.” An important factor in this 
development would be the settlement of German political 
issues by the occupying powers. 


CHANGED TRADE AND PRODUCTION PATTERN: The long 
run need is clearly for Europe to increase its exports to 
the dollar area and decrease its imports from that area. 
Since the war, Western Europe cannot depend on trade 
and investment in the Far East, particularly Southeast 
Asia, to provide it with the dollars to finance its im- 
port surplus from the Western Hemisphere. No sub- 
stantial progress has been made by the EKP countries 
to increase their dollar-earning exports, but moves are be- 
ing made to limit Kurope’s expenditure ot dollars for 
imports. These moves include an increase in certain 
types of production designed to reduce dependence on 
dollar imports and plans to develop Africa as a source of 
oils, fats, and cotton. Expansion of East-West trade 
within Europe itself is vital to the whole problem. Tne 
resolution of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations requesting its Economic Commission for 
Europe to take steps to promote trade throughout the 
whole of Europe is encouraging as a general recognition 
of the importance of East-West trade. 


Bank and ERP 


Against the background of these issues, the report noted 
the fields in which the Bank would operate during the 
ERP period, although it pointed out that ERP was too 
new and the policies of both ECA and OEEC still too 
much in the tormative stages for the manner in which 
the Bank would supplement ERP to be defined. It is the 
intention of the Bank to supplement ERP to the extent 
that the Bank’s resources and credit standing of the ERP 
countries permit, primarily by financing projects which 
involve permanent additions to Europe's productive ca- 
pacity, which benefit more than one of the participating 
nations and which promote international trade. Two 
facts show the need for Bank finance in the present pe- 
riod: ERP countries must maintain as high a rate of 
investment compatible with financial stability; ERP funds 
are insufficient to meet all of Western Europe’s invest- 
ment needs. 

‘Yo ensure that its policies will not be “inconsistent with 
the purpose of ERP,” the Bank will consult closely with 
OEEC and ECA. Nevertheless, in line with its objective 
and international character, the Bank asserts the import- 
ance of the economic development of its member coun- 
tries in Europe which are not participants in ERP. The 
Bank concedes, however, that existing political difficulties 
and uncertainties have a direct effect on the economic and 
financial conditions in the non-ERP countries and have 
thus far prevented the Bank from making loans to them. 
Investment possibilities in the non-ERP countries are still 
being explored in the hope that existing uncertainties may 
be clarified to an extent which will enable the Bank to 
finance development of productive resources of its non- 
ERP member couatries. 

“The activities of the Bank extend far beyond the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program and continue to represent a 
unique co-operative effort to achieve rehabilitation and 
long-range economic development throughout the world,” 
said the report. 
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Balance Sheet of International Bank 

The balance sheet of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, to June 30, 1948, 
gave the Bank’s total assets as $1,921,124,909, of 
which $873,661,483 was receivable from Members 
and $473,327,965 was in loans outstanding. Addi- 
tional assets included gold deposits, amounts due 
from banks and other depositories, miscellaneous. re- 
ceivables and other assets, etc. 

On the debit side, capital stock was given at $1,- 
657,200,000, representing the difference between the 
authorized stock issue and the uncalled portion of 
subscriptions. Liabilities totaled $257,496,213. <A 
special reserve and the staff retirement plan reserve 
together amounted to $3,397,849. 

For the twelve months ended June 30, 1948, the 
total income of the Bank was $15,652,500. This in- 
cluded interest earned on investments, income from 
loans, and other income. Expenses were $11,557,848 
of which $4,048,882 was charged to operating ex- 
penses, more than half—$2,238,580—going to sal- 
aries and wages. The staff retirement plan disburse- 
ments were $301,516. Other expense items included 
provision for taxes on salaries; travel; rents and 
utility services, communication services, and miscel- 
laneous running expenses. Interest on bonds came 
to $6,232,963 and bond registration and issuance 
expenses amounted to $1,276,003. 

The excess of income over expenses totaled $4,- 


094,652. 





Development Projects 


Interest in European recovery has not prevented a 
definite increase in the Bank’s activities in other parts of 
the world. In the long run the problems of the Bank’s 
undeveloped member countries will undoubtedly consti- 
tute the Bank’s primary problem. The Bank’s ultimate 
objective of raising world living standards needs, accord- 
ing to the report, an expansion of the production of the 
undeveloped countries primarily through technological 
development and increased capital investment. 

“The peoples . . . of the undeveloped countries . . . are 
becoming increasingly aware of the contrast between their 
status and that of the peoples of the more economically 
advanced nations. The more advanced countries, too. 
have a vital interest in promoting the development of the 
undeveloped areas, for more effective use of the resources 
of those areas will result directly in an increase in trade 
between them and the more developed countries, to the 
benefit of both,” it states. 

The Bank stresses the need for undevelpped countrie- 
to work out over-all development programs in order to 
minimize spotty and wasteful investment and urges 
co-operation of these countries with Bank experts. The 
Bank is committed to no one pattern of development. In- 
cluded among the forms development projects might take 
are: improved transport and communication; power pro- 
jects; water systems and public utilities; improved tech- 


niques in producing and processing agricultural products ; 


industrial plans; irrigation and resettlement. 
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Of such projects it is believed that irrigation, public 
utilities, and migration were least likely to attract private 
investors. While in the past, many investments made by 
private capital have been in transport, communications 
and power facilities, and more such investments may still 
be expected, the trends of recent years suggest that these 
are the types of development that are most apt to re- 
quire assistance from the Bank either in the form of di- 
rect loans or guarantees. Bank investment in meritorious 
light industry is certainly not excluded in cases where 
private capital is not available. Indeed, such financing 
by the Bank may sometimes be required, under present 
conditions, to provide an initial stimulus to development 
before private capital will be attracted. In the long run, 
however, if the Bank is to play its proper role of encour- 
aging and supplementing rather than supplanting private 
international investment, it must emphasize those basic 
undertakings which are relatively less attractive to pri- 
vate capital, but which nevertheless will help to promote 
the flow of such capital into other sections of the econ- 


omy. 


Adequate Technical Assistance 


The Bank stresses its belief that success in development 
programs depend as much on technical assistance from 
abroad as on foreign capital. The Bank is therefore con- 
cerned to ensure that adequate technical assistance is 
available to define the shape of a sound over-all develop- 
ment program, to assign priorities and prepare specifica- 
tions for projects within that program and to formulate 
and help put into force the economic and financial pol- 
icies necessary for its success. 

While disclaiming ability to provide a major share of 
the needed technical assistance, the Bank suggests several 
other sources including independent consultants, private 
enterprise, inter-governmental arrangements, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the United Nations itself, and the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
Bank’s objectivity and influence fit it to play a construc- 
tive role in helping member countries secure advice from 
these sources. It has been mindful to avoid any gratui- 
tous interference in the internal affairs of any country, or 
the assumption of financial and/or other commitments 
which it cannot fulfill, or of too deep an involvement in 
the details of a particular program. The Bank’s ap- 
proach to development problems is thus summarized: 


@ If able, the Bank is prepared to undertake, on request, 
a broad investigation of conditions in any undeveloped 
major industry, in order to get a basis for conclusions as 
to the country’s needs, possibilities, obstacles to develop- 
ment and policies which might overcome such obstacles. 
Bank investigations have been made or are under way in 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Peru and the Philippines, and more are being planned. 


@ The Bank encourages its member countries to estab- 
lish suitable machinery to handle comprehensive surveys 
of development possibilities, to establish priorities for 
projects to be undertaken under government auspices, to 
work out appropriate sources and methods of financing, 
both domestic and foreign, to propose measures encourag- 
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ing private investment and to renew economic and finan- 
cial policies in the light of development needs. Where de- 
sirable, the Bank would co-operate with the International 
Monetary Fund to advise member governments on how 
to set up the needed machinery. 


@ The Bank is prepared to assist member governments in 
mapping the general contours of an appropriate program 
of economic development, including improvements in the 
country’s financial structure as well as its productive ca- 
pacity and providing for measures to encourage private 
as well as government-financed projects. 


Impartial Counsel 


No attempt will be made by the Bank to impose a par- 
ticular conception of development on any country. To 
have popular and government support, any development 
program must emerge from the thinking of the respon- 
sible leaders of the country itself. The proper role for 
the Bank is rather that of providing impartial counsel 
and of stimulating and crystallizing local thinking towards 
agreement on a sound program that will enlist the sup- 
port of all elements of the country. 


@ The Bank will not provide extensive aid on working 
out the details of particular development programs but is 
prepared to recommend qualified experts in various fields, 
such as agriculture, industry, engineering, finance and 


taxation. 


@ After the general lines of a development have been 
formulated, the Bank is ready to consult periodically with 
the government on progress of or alterations to the plan. 

Broad principles governing Bank action are: emphasis 
on strategic projects which will eliminate production bot- 
tlenecks or generate increased output of related goods or 
in related areas; projects likely to make for a better bal- 
ance in world trade; priority for “the most useful and 
urgent projects large and small alike” as defined in the 
Bank’s Articles of Agreement; restriction to projects for 
which finance through private or other channels is not 
available on reasonable terms. 

The Bank warns that, as in the case of European re- 
covery, the major effort in development must be made by 
the country itself and that only the free flow of private 
capital can provide financial assistance in the quantity 
needed for sound development. 


Liaison with United Nations 


In its role as an international organization, the Bank 
records close liaison with the United Nations throughout 
the year and co-operation with other international bodies 
whose fields of activity are related to those of the Bank. 

During the period of the Third Annual Report, mem- 
bership of the Bank increased from 45 to 47, new mem- 
bers being Finland, which joined on January 14, and Aus- 
tralia on August 27, 1948. At the annual meeting in 
Washington of the Bank and of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, Siam was granted membership in both organ- 
izations as of October 1. There are thus 48 member na- 
tions of the Bank, and applications from Pakistan and 
Lebanon are pending. 
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Fund Reports on Reconstruction Progress 


Third Annual Report Notes Increasing Difficulty of Payments 


oe OF THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

were held in Washington, D. C., concurrently with 
those of its complementary institution, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. On Septem- 
ber 28, Camille Gutt, Chairman of the Executive Board of 
the Fund, presented the Third Annual Report. The 125- 
page report stated: “During 1947 and the early part of 
1948 considerable progress was made in strengthening 
the economies that suffered devastation and dislocation 
as a result of the war. Over the world generally pro- 
duction rose and recovery continued, despite widespread 
political tension and conflict and the disturbances which 
this caused in many economies. In nearly all countries, 
however, the need and demand for goods continued to 
be abnormally great and there were increasing difficul- 
ties in meeting international payments for import sur- 
pluses. Although loans and grants financed a major 
part of the balance of payments deficits, there was a 
further large drain on the gold and dollar assets of most 
countries of the world.” 


Real Progress in Recovery 


But, the report added, the problem of making inter- 
national payments has overshadowed the real progress 
that has been made in recovery. 


The report noted that the sixteen ERP countries had 
increased their exports by almost 30 per cent over 1946. 
Some countries had virtually attained their prewar ex- 
port level, while in the United Kingdom, the index of 
export volume in 1947 was eight per cent above 1938 
and for the first quarter of 1948 stood at 126. How- 
ever, German production remained far below prewar 
levels and the report stated: “If the European countries 
could obtain needed goods from Germany and pay for 
them with their exports to Germany, the strain on dollar 
payments would be eased.” 


In the Western Hemisphere 1947 production exceeded 
the high levels of 1946. U.S. industrial output was the 
largest ever attained and was about two thirds greater 
than in 1938 while agricultural output was about one 
third greater than the prewar level. Exports were two- 
and-one-half times the prewar volume. Production also 
increased in Canada. There, and in most Latin Amer- 
ican countries, the 1947 level of production was greater 
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than before the war. In Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa the war-time development of production 
was by and large maintained. In the Middle East and 
India, however recovery was retarded by shortages of 
equipment and facilities, and in the Far East political 
strife and warfare continued to impede recovery. 


The report stated that the restoration of stability in 
Europe was an “essential step” toward a strong world 
economy. The ERP program was therefore, “of vital 
importance to all countries, and requires the co-opera- 
tion of all. 


“For this reason the Fund and the Bank and other 
international organizations have a duty to facilitate the 
adoption of policies which will bring about the neces- 
sary adjustments in world production and trade.” 


In other sections of the report, the Fund noted that 
there should be “more vigorous enforcement of the gold 
regulations in some countries, especially importing coun- 
tries.” 


The report listed exchange transactions of a total 
value of $544,000,000 (U.S.) from July 1, 1947 to April 
30, 1948—the end of the Fund’s fiscal year. 


The Fund reported its total assets on April 30, 1948 
as amounting to $7,976,000,000 including gold and cur- 


rencies of member countries. 


Easi-W est Trade 


After presenting the report, Chairman Gutt announced 
that the Governors had given it general approval, but 
that this approval had been qualified by two members 
representing Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. These 
members felt that too little emphasis had been given by 
the Fund to the problem of East-West trade within 
Europe and that political implications were involved in 
what they called the report’s “endorsement” of ECA. 


Mr. Gutt said that he had assured the Czechoslovakian 
and Yugoslav members that the Fund welcomed the de- 
velopment of East-West trade as part of the general 
recovery of world trade. There were no political im- 
plications in the interest of the Bank and the Fund in 
ECA. The two bodies had not endorsed ECA but were 
“independently working in parallel fields.” 
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(Continued from page 793) 

economic, social and educational advancement of de- 
pendent peoples—but also their progressive development 
towards self-government or independence. 

To date, 10 territories have been placed under Trus- 
teeship: New Guinea (administered by Australia) ; 
Western Samoa (New Zealand); Nauru (administered 
by Australia on behalf of New Zealand, Great Britain 
and itself); Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium); Togoland and 
Cameroons under French Administration (France) ; To- 
goland and Cameroons under British Administration, and 
Tanganyika (United Kingdom) ; and the former Japan- 
ese Mandated Islands in the Pacific (United States). 

The last-named area has been designated a Strategic 
Trust Territory by the administering authority because 
of its military importance. All United Nations func- 
tions relating to strategic areas are exercised by the 
Security Council. For all other areas, however, the 
functions of the United Nations are carried out by 
another major organ—the Trusteeship Council. 

Since it first met in 1947, the Trusteeship Council has 
done much to promote the advancement of the peoples 
of the Trust Territories. For example: 

@ It sent out a special mission to Western Somoa in 
answer to a Samoan petition for self-government under 
the protection of New Zealand. Its recommendations to 
grant a greater measure of self-government have been 
put into effect by the administering power, New Zealand. 
@ It heard the representative of the million Ewes appeal 
for the unification of their ancient tribal land, at present 
split up between the Gold Coast Colony and the two 
Togo Trust Territories—and it approved measures in- 
itiated by the British and French Governments to im- 
prove economic, fiscal, and cultural conditions on behalf 
of the Ewes. 

@ It has sent its first visiting mission to East Africa to 
investigate conditions in the Trust Territories of Ruanda- 
Urundu and Tanganyika. 

@ It has examined in detail annual reports submitted 
by the administering authorities for Western Samoa, 
New Guinea, Tanganyika, and Ruanda-Urandi—and has 
made recommendations in each case. 


V 


. . . adjust and settle international disputes in con- 
formity with justice and international law...” 

In planning the new peace organization, the nations 
agreed that it should have a judicial arm. They had as 
a precedent the establishment by the League of Nations 
in 1920 of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
During its successful life, the Permanent Court decided 
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a number of important disputes between governments, 
gave many advisory opinions, and contributed much to 
the development of international law. 

The International Court of Justice—a major organ of 
the United Nations—is available to all Members of the 
United Nations and also to non-members under certain 
conditions as well. It is available for the settlement of 
international disputes, and for expert advisory opinions 
on legal issues. 

The Court has performed work in both these fields. 
Its first case for judgment—the Corfu Channel Incident 
—is still being tried. It involves the charge by the 
United Kingdom that Albania was responsible for the 
damaging by mines in the Corfu Channel of two British 
warships, and the killing of 44 sailors. There is the 
counter-charge by Albania that the United Kingdom 
violated its sovereignty by reason of the acts of the 
Royal Navy in Albanian waters. 

In May 1948, the Court gave its first advisory opinion 
on questions relating to the admission of Members. 

The progressive development and codification of inter- 
national law is another important aspect of the work of 
the United Nations. This work will be carried on by 
the International Law Commission, which will come into 
existence at the end of the third session of the Assembly 
with the election of its 15 members. 

Under the Charter, every treaty and international 
agreement entered into by a Member state must be 
registered with the Secretariat and be published by it. 
A Member country cannot invoke before any organ of 
the United Nations any treaty or agreement not so 
registered. As of July 1, 1948, twenty-two countries and 
two specialized agencies had submitted 614 treaties or 
\nternational agreements to the Secretary-General. 


VI 
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“, .. to combine our efforts... . 

The record of three years is overcast by many disap- 
pointments, and the outlook for the world today is 
clouded by differences between the Great Powers which 
menace the peace and affect every international activity. 
But the record is also one of intensive work; of searching 
study and free public discussion on almost every world 
problem; and of heartening success in every effort in 
which sufficient international understanding could be 
reached. 

The ideals of the Charter still stand as the only way to 
a peaceful, prosperous and progressive world, and the 
machinery of the United Nations is working to serve the 
peoples and yield whatever success they have the will and 
the faith to achieve. 
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What Prospects for the Refugees? 


IRO Council Maps Two-Year Program 


LANS AND POLICIES to find homes for over 800,000 

refugees and displaced persons during the next two 
years were mapped out by the General Council of the 
International Refugee Organization which concluded 
its first session in Geneva on September 25. These 
plans include the chartering of 25 ships to carry out the 
overseas resettlement program, which would make IRO 
one of the largest transportation agencies in the world. 


One of the Council’s major steps was to approve a two- 
year budget, calling for an expenditure of $309,636,270 
for the repatriation and resettlement of 825,660 refugees 
between now and the end of the Organization’s mandate 
on June 30, 1950. This budget will permit the Organi- 
zation to spend $155,075,770 during the current fiscal 
year of operations, and $154,560,500 for the year com- 
mencing July 1, 1949, without any increase in the con- 
tributions of member states. The Council also approved 
a sum of $34,314,608 to provide for an estimated 184,000 
“residual cases”, people—including the aged, sick, and 
persons with social problems—who cannot be resettled. 
Funds for this expenditure cannot come from the con- 
tributions of present members of the IRO, but must be 
covered by contributions from new member governments, 
and from other sources of income. 


The Council allotted $241,095 to continue one of the 
most poignant of IRO activities—the Child Search Pro- 
gram in Europe. Three years after the war we do not 
yet know the fate of thousands—the figure is estimated 
at 321,000—of children of member countries lost during 
the war. The search for them is still going on—mostly 
in Germany and Austria—and will be continued, thanks 
to this allotment. 


Sir Arthur Rucker (UniTep Kincpom), deputy Di- 
rector-General of IRO, told the Council’s budget com- 
mittee that increased contributions from Member coun- 
tries were not necessary to meet the estimated operating 
costs. The total contributed by the present members, 
representing 76.19 per cent of the IRO operational budget, 
would be supplemented by the surplus from the past 
year’s operations. Sir Arthur explained that the Pre- 
paratory Commission of IRO could not make full use 
of all its funds; for example, funds ear-marked for re- 
settlement could not be employed until after the Organi- 
zation had completed plans for such a program. 


It was estimated that the Organization’s health, care, 
and maintenance program will require an expenditure 
of $54,065,811 in the current year, compared with $42,- 
476,834 in 1947-48. Several factors were responsible 
for this increase, one of the most important being the 
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general rise in costs of food, clothing, and medicine. 
During the first year of operations a considerable quan- 
tity of UNRRA stocks and British and American army 
supplies were used, the latter bought at much reduced 
rates. 


A child-feeding program was added to the budget 
appropriations which will also be increased by an ex- 
tended vocational training program, in order to provide 
more skilled workers for resettlement. 


During the coming year $2,197,195 will be spent on 
repatriation (an increase of $700,000), as it is planned 
to repatriate 57,000 refugees during this period, or 6,000 
more than last year. The Council pointed out that in- 
creased transportation rates forced this figure up to some 
extent. For example, ten thousand “overseas Chinese” 
will be sent back to their homes in South-East Asia, an 
increase of four thousand over last year, and this re- 
patriation will be more expensive than European move- 
ments. 


The resettlement allocation of $67,988,250 compares 
with $13,844,765 spent last year. The number of refugees 
to be sent overseas in the current year is expected to be 
282,000, as against only 52,000 last year. In addition, 
as the 1948-49 program provides for the resettlement of 
381,000 persons, compared with 205,000 for the previous 
year, a contingency reserve of some $3,000,000 has been 
provided in the present budget. 


The Council decided to continue the regulation limit- 
ing new admissions into D. P. camps to hardship cases. 
It was also decided to admit “peace-loving” non-United 
Nations Members into the Organization. 


After discussing the question of Arab refugees in the 
Middle East, it was decided that because of financial 
limitations, IRO cannot at present offer any material aid. 


The Council deferred any decisions on the eligibility 
for aid of “volksdeutsche” refugees of German ethnic 
origin now living in Austria. These persons were forced 
from their homes in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 


during the war. ‘ ° 
* 


Finally, the Council approved the existing semi-judicial 
system of IRO enabling applicants to receive assistance 
in appealing against decisions regarding their status. 


During the Council’s session Italy announced its in- 
tention of joining the Organization shortly, while Switzer- 
land reported that it is examining the possibility of 
becoming a member. The Council’s next session will 


be held at Geneva about the end of March 1949. 
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Preventing Crime and Treating Offenders 


United Nations and Penal Organizations Discuss Plans 


a OF THE LEADING international penal organi- 
ations will be held under United Nations auspices on 
October 15 and 16 at Paris, in the Palais de Chaillot. It 
has been called to establish closer co-operation in the 
field of the prevention of crime and treatment of offenders 
between these international bodies and the United Nations. 

At this meeting, which will be opened by Henri Laugier, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of the Department 
of Social Affairs, the activities of the penal organizations 
will be surveyed, and the work program of the United 
Nations reviewed. This program includes the prepara- 
tion of a number of reports, among them the “State of 
crime from 1937 to the present in United Nations coun- 
tries” and “Probation as an alternative to imprisonment.” 
The meeting will then discuss the best methods to assure 
the closest possible collaboration between the penal or- 
ganizations and the United Nations. 

This meeting is a step in implementing the resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social Council on August 
13, 1948. This states that “in view of the importance of 
a study on an international basis of the problem of pre- 
vention of crime and treatment of offenders, the United 
Nations should assume the leadership in promoting this 
activity, having regard to international organizations 
which have interests and competence in the field and 
making the fullest use of their knowledge and experi- 
ence.” 


Meeting in 1932 


The only other meeting of this kind was convened in 
May 1932 by the League of Nations. There, the repre- 
sentatives of international penal bodies adopted unani- 
mously a resolution establishing a general plan of colla- 
boration with the League, and of co-ordinating their in- 
dividual activities. Among other things, this resolution 
favored the standardization of the definition of offences, 
the suppression of which is important from the interna- 
tional point of view; the unification of the rules of ex- 
tradition; better international police co-operation; the 
improvement of the fundamental rules for the execution 
of penalties and for preventive measures involving im- 
prisonment; and the conclusion of international agree- 
ments for the repatriation of foreign offenders who have 
been discharged. 

It was on the basis of this plan that the League of 
Nations developed its collaboration with the international 
penal bodies. 

According to Professor V. V. Pella, on whose initiative 
the meeting in 1932 was called, the United Nations is in a 
position to take an even more active role than the League 
in the field of crime prevention and treatment of of- 
fenders. He bases his views on the strong interest mani- 
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fested by the Charter in the solution of social problems; 
on the creation of the Economic and Social Council; and 
on the provisions of the Charter calling for consultation 
with international non-governmental organizations— 
which did not exist in the League Covenant. 

“We must not forget,” Professor Pella told the Bulletin 
in a recent interview, “that crime is a social scourge. It 
manifests itself in various regions of the world with great 
intensity. Its renewed outbreak is due largely to the 
moral destruction caused by the war, a destruction as 
great as the physical. 

“To study crime and its causes, to establish appropriate 
means to fight it, and to assure by their co-operation the 
defense of states against this common danger—this is a 
program of activity which the Department of Social 
Affairs can properly undertake.” 

Professor Pella pointed out that the Secretariat by its 
work since 1947—including the elaboration of an im- 
portant plan of study, consultation with the most qualified 
international organizations, and research projects—has 
already demonstrated that the United Nations is in a posi- 
tion to assume the leadership in this work of interna- 
tional action against crime. 

It was with this in mind that Professor Pella proposed 
to the Department of Social Affairs that it convene in 
Paris in 1948 a meeting of the representatives of the 
most important non-governmental international organiza- 
tions concerned. 

At its seventh session, the Economic and Social Council 
asked the Secretary-General to call a meeting in 1949 of 
not more than seven experts, all of international standing, 
who would advise him and the Social Commission in the 
study of the prevention of crime on an international 
basis and in the adoption of international measures. How- 
ever, it has been deemed advisable, before taking this 
action, to convoke a meeting of the leading international 
penal organizations in Paris this month. 


The following are among those invited to attend: the 
International Association of Penal Law (of which Pro- 
fessor Pella is President) ; the International Bureau for 
Unification of Penal Law; the Howard League for Penal 
Reform; the International Law Association; the Interna- 
tional Commission of “Police Criminelle,” and the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission. 

Three specialized agencies—WHO, ILO, and UNESCO 
—will also be present, and outstanding criminologists. 

“The coming meeting in Paris will mark a new and 
important step in international action against the scourge 
of crime,” declared Professor Pella. “It will also prove 
how important are those provisions of the Charter con- 
cerning participation by non-governmental organizations 
in certain activities of the United Nations.” 
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ss UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


MEETINGS 





SG bT TOT, BS 
DOCUMENTS 


Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


September 22-October 2 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Third Session (at Paris) 


137th plenary meeting—Sept. 21. 
Decision to postpone election of Vice-Presidents. 
138th plenary meeting—Sept. 22. 

Vice-Presidents: China, France, Mexico, Poland, U.S.S.R., 

U.K., and U.S. elected. 
139th meeting—Sept. 23. 

Credentials Cttee.s report on credentials of reps. adopted; 
general debate opened—statements by reps. of Philippines, 
U.S., Poland, and Syria. 

140th plenary meeting—Sept. 23. 

General debate continued—statements by reps. of Venezuela 

and Egypt. 
141st plenary meeting—Sept. 24. 

General debate continued—statements by reps. of Burma, 
China, Union of South Africa, Denmark, Turkey, and 
Uruguay. 

142nd plenary meeting—Sept. 24. 

General Cttee.’s report [A/653] on adoption of agenda, 
establishment of Joint Second and Third Cttee., and alloca- 
tion of agenda items among Cttees. adopted, after rejection 
of U.S.S.R. proposal to delete items 14(c), 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, and 42, and subject to postponement of decision on 
item 43. 

143rd plenary meeting—Sept. 25. 

General debate continued—statements by reps. of India, 
U.S.S.R., and Iran; U.S.S.R. draft resol. on reduction of 
armaments and prohibition of atomic weapons presented. 

144th plenary meeting—Sept. 27. 

General debate continued—statements by reps. of New Zea- 

land, U.K., El Salvador, and Liberia. 
145th plenary meeting—Sept. 27. 

General debate continued—statements by reps. of Lebanon, 

Czechoslovakia, Pakistan, and Netherlands. 
146th plenary meeting—Sept. 28. 

Recommendation of General Cttee. to include item 43 
treatment of Indians in Union of South Africa—in agenda 
and to refer it to First Cttee. adopted; general debate re- 
sumed—statements by reps. of Canada, France, Colombia, 
and Australia. 

147th plenary meeting—Sept. 28. 

General debate continued—statements by reps. of Dominican 
Republic, Mexico, Belgium, Ecuador, Peru, Greece, and 
Byelorussian §.$.R.; Mexican draft resolution concerning 
appeal to Great Powers introduced. 

148th plenary meeting—Sept. 29. 

General debate concluded—statements by reps. of Bolivia, 

Yugoslavia, Chile, and Ukrainian S.S.R. 


General Committee 
43rd meeting—Sept. 22. 

Suggestions by Secty-Gen. regarding arrangements for meet- 
ings of Assembly and Main Cttees. tentatively approved 
{[A/BUR/99}; decision that verbatim records be provided 
for First Cttee. [A/BUR/98]}; adoption of provisional 
agenda [A/585} recommended, with addition of Ceylon’s 
application for Membership, and deletion of items 33, 34, 
and 46; adoption of supplementary list [A/629} recom- 
mended. 

44th meeting—Sept. 23. 

Inclusion of five additional items in agenda recommended— 
continuing UNAC through 1949 [A/637, A/637/Corr.1}, 
disposal of former Italian colonies [A/645, A/645/Add.1}, 
Palestine [A/647, A/BUR/102}, U.N. Guard Force 
{A/650,. A/BUR/102], and reparation for injuries incurred 
in service of U.N. [A/650, A/BUR/102]}; proposal of 
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Secty-Gen. to establish Joint Second and Third Cttee. 
adopted [A/BUR/100}; Chilean proposal regarding estab- 
lishment of ad hoc cttee. on Human Rights [A/BUR/101} 
withdrawn; Polish proposal [A/BUR/96] to allocate items 
6(a) and 8 of supplementary list to First Cttee. rejected: 
allocation of agenda items to Main Cttees. as proposed by 
Secty-Gen. [A/BUR/100] recommended with modification 
that part three of Palestine Mediator’s report [A/648] be 
considered by Third Cttee. 
45th meeting—Sept. 28. 

Inclusion in agenda of item proposed by U.S.S.R. recom- 
mended—prohibition of atomic weapons and reduction by 
one-third of armaments and armed forces of permanent 
members of Security Council [A/658}]. 


First Committee 


143rd meeting—Sept. 29. 

A. Costa du Rels (BoLiviA) elected Vice-Chairman, and Selim 
Sarper (TuRKEY) Rapporteur; order of consideration of 
agenda items adopted, giving reports of Atomic Energy 
Commission and U.S.S.R. proposal on prohibition of atomic 
weapons and reduction of armaments priority over report 
of U.N. Mediator on Palestine. 

144th meeting—Sept. 30. 

Reports of Atomic Energy Commission, resol. of Security 
Council: statements by reps. of Canada, U.S., and El 
Salvador; Canadian draft resol. submitted [A/C.1/308]. 

145th meeting—Oct. 1. 

Atomic energy: statements by reps. of China, Syria, Colombia, 
and U.S.S.R.; Syrian amendment [A/C.1/309} to Can- 
adian draft resol. [A/C.1/308] submitted. 

146th meeting—Oct, 1. 

Atomic energy: statements by reps. of U.K., Poland, and 

Belgium. 
147th meeting—Oct. 2. 

Atomic energy: statements by reps, of Yugoslavia, France, 
Brazil, and Chile; U.S.S.R. draft resol. [A/C.1/310] sub- 
mitted. 


Second Committee 


57th meeting—Oct. 1. 

Vassili P. Smoliar [BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R.]} elected Vice-Chair- 
man, and Finn Moe [Norway] Rapporteur; agenda [A/C.- 
2/125} and method of work suggested by Chairman 
[A/C.2/W.3]} adopted. 


Third Committee 


85th meeting—Sept. 28. 

Mrs. Bodil Begtrup [DENMARK] elected Vice-Chairman, and 
Emile Saint-Lot [Haiti], Rapporteur; order of priority of 
items [A/C.3/207} adopted. 

86th and 87th meetings—Sept. 29. 

Draft protocol and annexes submitted by ECOSOC [A/634} 
to bring under control drugs outside scope of Convention 
of July 13, 1931 for Limiting Manufacture and Regulating 
Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, as amefidgd’ by Protocol 
signed Dec. 11, 1946 adopted, with amendment and 
U.S.S.R. and Polish reservations on article 8; U.S.S.R. 
amendment to article 8 [A/C.3/208]} rejected; considera- 
tion of draft resol. [A/C.3/210] toe accompany Protocol 
begun. 

88th meeting—Sept. 30. 

Amended draft resol. taking into account proposed draft resol 
{A/C.3/210} and Indian proposed amendment [A/C.- 
3/212] adopted unanimously. 

Draft international declaration of human rights [E/800, A/- 
625, A/632]}: general observations made. 
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89th, 90th, 91st, and 92nd meetings—Sept. 30, Oct. 1, and 2. 

Draft international declaration of human rights: general dis- 
cussion continued. 

Fifth Committee 
105th meeting—Sept. 25. 

A. Galagan (UKRAINIAN §.S.R.) elected Vice-Chairman, and 
O. P. Machado (BRAZIL), Rapporteur; agenda approved; 
statement by Secy-Gen. regarding budget and general ad- 
ministrative and financial problems; general remarks by 
reps. of U.K. and Union of South Africa. 

106th meeting—Sept. 26. 

Statement by Secy-Gen.; general comments by reps. of Nether- 
lands, U.S.S.R., Egypt, U.S., India, Australia, Syria, Pak- 
istan, Canada, and France. 

107th meeting—Sept. 27. 

Statement by Secty-Gen.; general comments concluded— 
statements by reps. of New Zealand, Poland, Philippines, 
Belgium, and Argentina. 

Annual report of Staff Benefit Cttee. on operation of Pension 
Fund noted [A/622}; consideration of Staff Benefit Cttee.’s 
report on permanent pension scheme [A/584]} begun, to- 
gether with related comments and recommendations con- 
tained in reports of Advisory Cttee. on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions [A/534, paragraphs 45-54, A/598, 
paragraphs 257-266]; statements by Chairman of Advisory 
Cttee. and Chairman of Staff Benefit Cttee.; U.S. modifica- 
tions in proposed pension scheme suggested. 

108th meeting—Sept. 28. 

Report of Staff Benefit Cttee.: consideration continued, to- 
gether with report of Advisory Cttee. on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions [A/598, paragraphs 257-266} and 
note by Secty-Gen. drawing attention to respective recom- 
mendations of two Cttees. [A/C.5/225]}; proposal of Chair- 
man of Advisory Cttee. concerning question of acquired 
rights adopted; recommendations of Advisory Cttee. re- 
garding orphans’ benefits adopted; Advisory Cttee.’s pro- 
posal with respect to widows’ pensions adopted; statement 
of rep. of ILO regarding participation in Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Scheme noted. 

109th meeting—Sept. 28. 

Report of Staff Benefit Cttee.: permanent pension scheme 
{[A/584]} adopted in principle, subject to technical re- 
vision of regulations to take into account amendments 
adopted during previous meeting; statement of FAO rep. 
concerning participation in scheme noted; financial report 
and accounts for 1947 accepted, with concurrence in ob- 
servations of Advisory Cttee. on report of Board of Auditors 
{A/557, A/598}; financial report and statements of ICEF 
accepted, with concurrence and observations of Advisory 
Cttee. on report of Board of Auditors; examination of 
Secty-Gen.; report on tax equalization and proposed staff 
assessment plan begun [A/638]}; U.S. draft resol. approv- 
ing in principle staff assessment plan and proposing that 
Fifth Cttee. refer technical aspect of plan to special cttee. 
of five tax experts introduced. 

110th meeting—Sept. 29. 

Discussion of Secy-Gen.’s report [A/638, A/638/Add.1] 
and U.S. draft resol. [A/C.5/226]} continued 

Report of Cttee. on Contributions: discussion of report 
{A/628} and item concerning amendment of rule 149 of 
G.A.’s rules of procedure, proposed by U.S. [A/582}, 
begun. 

111th meting—Sept. 29 

Discussion continued; statements by Secy-Gen. on tax equaliza- 
tion; U.S. draft resol. [A/C.5/226} adopted by 30 votes 
to 8, with 4 absts. 

112th meeting—Sept. 30. 

Discussion continued; U.S. draft resol. providing for estab- 

lishment of Working Group introduced. 
113th meeting—Sept. 30. 

Report of Cttee. on Contributions [A/628]} approved; also 
principle of percentage ceiling on contributions; resol. pro- 
viding for establishment of Working Group adopted. 

114th meeting—Oct. 1. 

Establishment of U.N. postal administration on basis of 
Secty-Gen.’s report [A/655]} and report of Advisory Cttee. 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions [A/663} con- 
sidered. 

115th meeting—Oct. 1. 

Draft resol. based on recommendations that G.A. approve 

principle of establishment of U.N. postal administration 
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and request Secty-Gen. to pursue negotiations for arrange- 
ments adopted by 29 votes to 0, with 10 absts.; report of 
Secty-Gen. on composition of Secretariat and principle of 
geographical distribution discussed [A/652]; Argentinian 
draft resol. presented; amendments by reps. of Brazil and 
Canada submitted; drafting group appointed by Chairman 
to draft appropriate text for cian to next meeting. 
116th meeting—Oct. 2. 

Composition of Secretariat and principle of geographical dis- 
tribution: drafting group’s draft resol. adopted by vote of 
42-0, with one abst., recommending that Secty-Gen. con- 
tinue efforts toward staffing posts and grades internationally 
recruited on widest geographical basis possible. 

Payment of travelling and subsistence expenses to reps. of G.A. 
and members of Commissions and other bodies: general dis- 
cussion on basis of Advisory Cttee.’s reports [A/534, Chap- 
ter VI} opened; Belgian draft resol. amended by rep. of 
Brazil introduced. 

Sixth Committee 
62nd meeting—Sept. 29. 

Prince Wan Waithayakon (SIAM) elected Vice-Chairman, 
and Jean Spiropoulos (GREECE) Rapporteur; order of con- 
sideration of items [A/C.6/206] debated; consideration of 
genocide placed first; proposal that permanent invitation be 
issued to Director-General of Organization of American 
States to assist at sessions of G.A. placed second. 

63rd meeting—Sept. 30. 

Genocide—draft convention and report of ECOSOC [A/633, 

E/794}: general discussion opened. 
64th and 65th meetings—Oct. 1 and 2. 
Genocide: general discussion continued. 


Temporary Commission on Korea (at Lake 


Success ) 
Oct. 1. 

Drafting cttee: second part of report to G.A., covering period 

since May 10 elections in Southern Korea completed. 
Special Committee on the Balkans (at Athens) 
Sept. 28. 

U.S. note and Bulgaria’s reply on alleged violations of Bul- 
garian frontiers by Greek troops considered; conclusions 
on six observation group reports by Sub-Cttee. One ap- 
proved; Yugoslav communication concerning disarming and 


internment of Greek guerrillas referred to Sub-cttee. 2. 


SECURITY COUNCIL (at Paris) 
360th meeting—Sept. 28 
Hyderabad qquestion: discusison on credentials [S/1011, 
§/1015}. 
Switzerland and International Court [S/969]: recommendation 
to G.A. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic Commission for Europe 
(ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development 
and Trade (at Geneva) 
Sept. 27. 
Meeting to discuss European trade, particularly between east- 
ern and western Europe opened; officers elected. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND FUND 
Sept. 27. 

Third Annual Meeting (at Washington): session opened; 
progress toward reconstruction of devastated countries and 
importance of industrialization of under-developed areas 
stressed. 

Board of Governors of Fund: nine executive directors elected; 
reports by respective cttees. on Membership, Finance, and 
Rules and Regulations approved, granting Siam member- 
ship—Bank and Fund. 


IRO 
General Council (at Geneva) 


Sept. 25. 
First session concluded; policy for next two years planned; 
budget for repatriation and resettlement of refugees ap- 


proved. 
ILO 
Sept. 29. 


Social Security Conventions: ratified by Poland, bringing total 
number of ratifications of all Conventions to 992. 
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PREPARED BY THE UNITED NATIONS FILM BOARD 
This section, published monthly in the UN1TED NATIONS BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and other 
visual media in promoting international co-operation and understanding. The United Nations Film Board, composed 
of representatives of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and to establish joint services in this field for its members. 


First U.N. Television Series 


d ie Unitep Nations Department 

of Public Information, in co-op- 
eration with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, has initiated a series 
of thirteen half-hour television pro- 
grams, entitled The United Nations 
Casebook, over Channel WCBS-TV. 
New York, Sunday evenings at 6:45 
p-m. 


The programs are a combination of 
discussions and _ interviews with 
United Nations people, and United 
Nations motion pictures. Discussions 
are conducted by Lyman Bryson, 


CBS Director for Education. 


The first program in this series, 
entitled “The Peoples’ Charter,” was 
televised on September 19. Mr. Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Public Information, out- 
lined the development, purposes and 
aims of the United Nations. The 
U.N. film, The Peoples’ Charter, was 
used on this program. 

The second, on September 26, en- 
titled “The Maps We Live By” dealt 
with the importance of maps in the 
work of the United Nations. Nathan- 
iel Abelson, U.N. Map Librarian, 
Leo Drozdoff, U.N. Cartographer, 
Walter Harris, Special Services Of- 
ficer, and Miss Ma-Than-E, Educa- 
tional Liaison Officer, appeared on 
the program. The U.N. film, Maps We 
Live By, was shown. 


The third program included the 
U.N. film, Searchlight on the Na- 
tions and the fourth, a_ specially 
edited film on the history of the 
General Assembly. 


This series on the United Nations 
is the first of its kind to appear on 
television. 
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Red Cross Film 


aor SPONSORSHIP by the 
United Nations Film Board of 
the motion picture, One Man to All 
Men (D’Homme a Hommes), was 
announced by Jean Benoit-Lévy, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Board, at a 
special world premiére in Stockholm, 
August 28, in the presence of late 
Count Folke Bernadotte and dele- 
gates attending the seventeenth Con- 
gress of the International Red Cross. 

One Man to All Men was made in 
France and Switzerland by Charles 
Spaak and Christian Jaque, on the 
life and work of Henri Dunant, 
founder of the International Red 
Cross and first winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1901. It tells the 
story of a great yet humble man, of 
his faith in a humanitarian idea, his 
determination to carry it out and the 
time—a lifetime—it took to make it 
become a reality. 

The United Nations Film Board’s 
decision to give this film its sponsor- 
ship was based on the fact that it 
brings to the screen a vivid illustra- 
tion of the basic principle of the 
United Nations Charter, the founda- 
tion of peace through international 
co-operation. It is also, and above 
all, an anti-war film. 


Film On Illiteracy 


soe AND ILLITERACY being 
obstacles to a better understand- 
ing among men, the U.N. Department 
of Public Information, in co-opera- 
tion with UNESCO and the other 
members of the United Nations Film 
Board, decided last year to include in 
its international film production pro- 
gram a motion picture dealing with 
that problem. 

In view of the vigorous campaign 
against illiteracy waged in Mexico 


in the last few years, production of 
the film was assigned to that coun- 
try. It will be completed by the end 
of October, under the direction of 
Carlos Jimenez. Espana Mexico Ar- 
gentina, S.A. de C.V., is the produc- 
ing company. 

The film, a documentary entitled 
The Fight Against Illiteracy, will 
show the conditions created by ig- 
norance and the need to fight it every- 
where, what has been done and what 
remains to be done. It will include 
sequences filmed mainly in Mexico 
but also in China, India, Russia and 
several Latin American countries. 
The film will be available in 35 and 
16mm stock with commentaries in 
Spanish, French and English. 


Highlights of U.N. Year 


HE FIRST UNITED NATIONs screen 
magazine, Highlights of the 
United Nations Year, was previewed 
in New York recently for the Press. 
This one-reel motion picture report 
brings to the screen outstanding 
United Nations activities from Sep- 
tember 1947 to September 1948 and 
shows, in dramatic human terms, the 
impact throughout the world of the 
work of the United Nations. Also 
included is the work of some of the 
Specialized Agencies such as_ the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Refugee Urganiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization, 
and the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Scenés range from 
the United Nations General Assembly 
Hall and the Security Council Cham- 
ber, to Palestine, China, Indonesia. 
Egypt, India, and Poland. 
Many personalities appear whose 
names are familiar in the news: U.N. 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie; the 
late Count Folke Bernadotte, Pales- 
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tine mediator; Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
of the World Health Organization; 
Wallace K. Harrison, chief architect 
of the new United Nations Head- 
quarters, as well as such well-known 
national delegates as Andrei A. Gro- 
myko of the USSR, Dr. Philip C. 
Jessup of the U.S.A., N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar of India, Emir Faisal Al 
Saud of Saudi Arabia, Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha of Brazil, and Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of the United Kingdom. 


The film opens with the key points 
of the United Nations decisions re- 
garding Palestine—partition, media- 
tion, and “cease-fire’—and goes on 
to show such “highlights” as: the 
FAO Mission at work in Poland; the 
signing of the Indonesian truce; 
architects designing the new U.N. 
Headquarters; displaced persons 
flown to South America by the IRO; 
WHO sending cholera vaccine to stop 
the epidemic in Egypt; the Security 
Council learning of Gandhi's death: 
U.N. aid for children of war-ravaged 
countries; and others. 


The film was produced by the 
Films and Visual Information Divi- 
sion of the U.N., Department of Pub- 
lic Information, as the first of a 
series of one-reel screen magazines 
designed to give film audiences 
throughout the world a first-hand pic- 
ture of the work carried on by the 
United Nations. Highlights of the 
United Nations Year will be released 
in October for showing in connection 
with the world-wide celebration of 
U.N. Day, October 24. 


A Message of Peace 
A FILM SHOWING the role of youth 
in the common effort of creating 
better understanding among nations 
is being produced by the Czecho- 
slovak State Film Unit, as one of the 
films being made by producers in 
various Member countries for the 
United Nations Department of Pub- 
lic Information. Parts of the film 
have been shot in the United States 
by the U.N. Film Unit. The film will 
be the work of three young directors, 
J. Stichenwirth, L. Toman and K. 
Goldberger, and will be completed 
by the end of October. Its provision- 


al title is A Message of Peace. 


Films On Art 
AS INTERNATIONAL film group came 
into being recently in Paris, as 
the result of the Congres Interna- 
tional du Film sur Art which was 
organized by the Mouvement des 
Amis de l’Art, in liaison with the 
Conseil International des Musées, the 
Cinémathéque Francaise, and UN- 
ESCO. 

The congress was attended by M. 
Fernand Léger, President, Luciano 
Emmer, Secretary-General, and dele- 
gates from various countries, many 
of them persons actively engaged in 
museum or art gallery work, and 
having a special interest in running 
the film sections of such establish- 
ments. 

A full and varied program of film 
screenings was organized, extending 
over four days, in conjunction with 
studies and discussions on the edu- 
cational and aesthetic value of films 
dealing with art, on the desirability 
of a system of international ex- 
changes of films, and on related top- 
ics. On the final day of the congress, 
delegates proceeded to the creation 
of an international organization, the 
name of which has still to be chosen, 
which will be concerned with films 
on the arts—in the sense of the tra- 
ditional visual and graphic arts—but 
not with “art” films. That is to say, 
the new organization intends to oc- 
cupy itself with films about paintings, 
sculpture, tapestry, caricature, the 
aesthetic aspects of architecture, etc., 
without including within its terms of 
reference, however, “experimental” 
films as such, or films on music, liter- 
ature, and the drama. 


International Festival 
A SPECIAL PROGRAM of international 
documentary films 
sented, under the sponsorship of 
UNESCO, at the International Film 
Festival held in Locarno last July. 
The three films shown were The 
Peoples’ Charter, produced by the 
United Nations, Hungry Minds, pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada for the Canadian Council for 
Reconstruction through UNESCO, 
and The World Is Rich, a film about 
the world food problem and the FAO, 
produced by Paul Rotha for the 
British Central Office of Information. 
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Shooting a scene for the United Nations film, THE 
FIGHT AGAINST ILLITERACY, in a small Mexica 
village, with the participation of the Indian population 





















Jean-Louis Barrault playing the part of Henri Dunant, 
in the film, ONE MAN TO ALL MEN. 







A scene from the United Nations screen magazine, 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS YEAR. 
U.N. Guards leaving La Guardia Airport for Palestine. 











